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IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS 





HALL'S ARITHMETICS 


Elementary, $0.35 Complete, $0.60 


The unlerlying principle of treatment is first grada- 
tion, and then classification and generalization. The 
problems are numerous and practical, the oral work is 


s exceptionally large in amount, and the rules and definitions 


are construeted by the pupil from actual work. 


BALDWIN’S PHYSIOLOGIES 
Primary, $0.35 Essential, $0.50 
Advanced . * . é ; ‘ $0 80 


Devote special attention to hygiene, and are note- 
worthy for the really practical character of the lessons. 
The t-xt is simple, scientific, and comprehensive, and the 
illustrations copious, original, and accurate. The books 
meet all requirements in the treatment of alcoholic drinks 
and other narcotics, 





BARNES’S NEW HISTORIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Elementary, $0.60 School, $1.00 


These popular histories have been thoroughly mod- 
ernized, both as to appearance and contents. They incor- 


porate present-day views of history and methods of teach- 
ing. The larger book has been thoroughly revised. and the 
smaller entirely rewritten by Dr. James BaLpwin. 


TARBELL’S GEOGRAPHIES 


Introductory, $0.50 Complete, $1.00 


Treat the subje t in a simple and sensible manner, in- 
ductive in the earlier portions, but deductive in the later 
treatment. The memorizing of details is reduced to a mini- 
mum, while the powers of imagination and inference are 
exercised. The books are ricb in simple, clear, and correct 
maps, and in artistic and illustrative pictures. 





BASKERVILL-SEWELL ENG- 
LISH COURSE 


Language Lessons . ‘ » $0 35 
School Grammar ‘ : . > $0.50 


The language lessons are simple, presenting a great 
variety of material and ntroducing the elements of gram- 
mar in an easy and untechnical way. The school grammar 
is scholarly as well as practical. The exercises are numer- 
ous, and the illustrative sentences carefully chosen. 


MORTON'S GEOGRAPHIES 
Elementary, $0.55 Advanced, $1 20 


Material systematically and logically arranged, and so 
presented as to be easily grasped by the child, from the sim- 
plicity of its style. They are as interesting as story books; 
the maps show clearly everything important, free from 
needless details, and the beautiful illustrations were chosen 
to teach pictorially. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 











School | 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 





NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayride trees which they caily meet. 

This little book is designe:i to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY .— Common Animal Forms. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 eents. 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


By L. W. Russe, P-ovidence, 


Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- | | 
ful models in color espe- 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school’ collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


By CLARABEL GILMAN. 


Simple out- 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
New York; 43 E. rgth St. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


NAODIF IBD SLANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


No. 702, No.7o07 = ESTERBROOK’S = 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write a -TERBROOK STEEL PEN Co. | 200m Sts New Xork. 
matte theaa: i delight to, teacher and scholar. THE ESTERI ROO Works: Camden, N. J. 





























Two New THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING | Leas pia 
Volumes | Late eH: raosegbaeanaglbanets vvaage 198 1) N. Y. | intelligent reading | 


| 








HE two new books in this widely used series of readers follow the lines that 
They cover the work in the two 


FOURTH READER | 
Fifth Half Year’s Work. Material : Stories, 
Poetry, etc., from History, Folklore, and 
Fiction. Literary and Ethical. 252 pp. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 54 cents. 
FIFTH READER 


Sixth Half-Year’s Work. Material : Prose 
and Poetry — Mythological, Historical, 
Literary, and Ethical. (Veerdy ready.) diacritically at the head of each lesson. | 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers | 


BOSTON : 221 Columbus Avenue CHICAGO | 





have made the preceding volumes so successful 
| half-years of the third grade. They are based on the “ Rational Method " of teaching || 
| reading, a combination of sight and phonetic reading that offers an unequaled means 
of obtaining a usable knowledge of English in a minimum of time. The pupils having 
become by the third year sufficiently advanced to dispense with the mechanics of the 
the method, all diacritical marks are omitted from the tezt in the Fourth and Fifth 


Readers. In the Fourth Reader special drill is given by the list of words marked | 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers oe 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARChm STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Nreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 














Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 





THE MAGAZINE 


am Coducation we 


SupT. RICHARD G. BOONE, EpirTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
moothly magazines. Fully up to date. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere **‘ makeshift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpucaTIon in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 

THE PALMER CO., Publishers, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Maas. 





Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 


Fast Train Service| 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »© CHICAGO 
Si. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Act. RBOBTON. 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By Henry G. Williams, A. M., 
Dean State Normal College, Ohio University, Athens, 0. 


HIS BOOK is now in its third edition, and has 
been adopted by many High Schools, Normal 





Schools, and Colle: es. 








It is just the book for | 


teachers and those who wish to study out the subject | 


at home. It is the teacher’s handbook on the sub- 
jects of Psychology, Methodology, and History of 
Education. 151 pages, beautifully printed, and ele. 


gantiy bound in cloth ; price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Mensuration Made Easy. 
By the same author; contains over 30) formulas 
clearly worked out, besides many classified prob. 
Jems. Only 10 cents, postpaid, 
Didactic Outlines in English Grammar. 


By the same author ; contains outiines on Infin- 





itives, Participles, Abridgment, Case Constructions, 
History of the English Language, Etymology, ete. 
Just the book forteachers. Only 10 cents, postpaid. 

The author of these books a'so publishes THE 
OHIO TEACHER, the leading educational journal 
of Ohio, now in its 3rd year; .2 numbers per year; 


price, only 75 cents a year. Send for sample copy. 
Outlines of Psychology and THE Onto TEACHER, 
both for $1.35, postpaid. Address ail orders to 


HENRY G. WILLIAMS, ATHENS, OHIO, 
Dean Norma! College, Ohio University. 





HEWN corresponding with our advetisers 
| fe tlon Journal of Educatrion,. 


GILLOTT’S PENS 





For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E.F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E. F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant : Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 


For Vertical Writing: 


OSEPH GLO 





Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 
GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900. ™* sper ert earmaker haviee 
91 John 8t., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 








UNIQUE IDEA 





IN 
JOURNALISM 












REAL 









NEWSPAPER 





FOR 





SCHOOL USE 











NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 





suT ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 





FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 





Published Weekly. Beautifully Illustrated. 


‘ 


On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue LittLe 
CHRONICLE as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘* Suggestions n the Use 


Samples free. 


of Current Events in Teaching.” 


Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tue Litrite Curonicze in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 


who are now using it. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


New England Agents. 
































Ten N.E. A. 


Numbers 


Beginning April 2, Continuing Ten Weeks 





The Journal of Education 


Dr. A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 


will devote itself largely to the 


National 


Educational Association 





Historically and Illustratively 








Historical Boston 
Modern Boston 
Literary Cambridge 
Historical Lexington 


and to 





Historical Salem 


Historical Plymouth 


and the 


Beautiful Suburbs 


Historical and Literary Concord 
Noble New England Mountains 


Charming Seaside 


Resorts 





All. Ten Issues for 25 Cents 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 





“4 PLACE WHERE THE FISH DO 


NOTHING BUT BITRE.” 


The trout fishing season is on, gentle- 
men, and it is up to you to cover your- 
selves with glory. If you don’t go, you not 
only miss the delights of that grandest of 
sports, angling, but the after enjoyment 
next winter at the club when somebody is 
waiting to hear a yarn about trout fish- 
ing. Get ready then and pack your duds 
and go down to Maine and rest assured 
that you’ll get plenty of fish and plenty of 
material for a story. .It makes no differ- 
ence whether you have a bait rod, a split 
bamboo, or a lancewood, and if nothing 
better is around, get’ a hickory stick, a 
pin and a piece of cord, you’ll catch them. 
Why, the land-locked salmon and _ trout 
are so hungry and plentiful this year that 
in some places you don’t need anything 
but a basket and they’ll flop right in. 

If you don’t care to visit away down in 
Maine, remember Winnepesaukee, Suna- 
pee and Newfound lakes in New Hamp- 
shire, and Memphremagog and Champlain 
in Vermont, all famous fishing grounds. 

Send to the general passenger depart- 
ment, Boston & Maine railroad, Boston, 
for their book called ‘Fishing and Hunt- 
ing.” It tells you where to go and de- 
scribes the territory in full. It will be 
mailed on receipt of two cents in stamips. 








HE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
will hold a four weeks’ summer 
session, beginning June 29, 1903. 
For circulars and other information, 
address ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
Principal, Chicago Normal School. 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses In Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 

Mavison, WIs. 


University of Michigan — Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1903. 

Literary Department — 21 Professors, 21 Instruct- 
ors, 109 Courses designed tor Prepuratury students, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teachers. boratory 
avd Library facilities u excelled. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation. Tuition, $15. 
Board and Room, $3 to $5 per week. Picturesque and 
healthful location. Separate announcements fur 
work in Law and Medicine. JOHN R. EFFINGER, 
Secretary, .3) E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University, 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 














NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
**Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square. N. Y. 


EUROPE $250 
ETAL Y — fereds satting tres cusses $250 
AND 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE, 
E UJ R 0 P THE 


Flemington, B 50, N. J. 
Convention combined by sailing July 1\th on 


N. E. A. 
the magnificent Cunarder “ Lucania,” 45- 


day Tour, $325.00. With Greece, $450.UU. 
Send tor circu ar describ- 
ing new kind of travel. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
200 Clarendon 8t., Boston, Mass. 








Select two months’ tour 
gailing by new 8S. &. 
Cedric, largest afloat. 


Finest itinerary ever of- 








FOR SALE, 


AT MODERATE TERMS, 
A flourishing and anccessfui schoo! in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experience! 
teacher. Boarding and day pupiis; college aflill 
ations. Removal of Principal's family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29.4 Beacon 8t., BOSTON, MASS. 


Sse to the JOURNAL cap 








have their subscriptions advanced 81X 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subsoripticn, 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 
CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, - « « $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 = 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 = 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
wore is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMBRICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 ” 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-4 Beacon Street. 43 KE. 19th Screet. 203 Michigan Ave. 








WHATI THEY SAY. 


HitLeR C, WELLMAN, in Atluntic: Great as is their 
power in broadening and strengthening the young 
ct, books have a still stronger influence on the 

ral nature. 

STAT SUPERINTENDENT Wa rer E. Ranuer, Ver- 
mont: - School education is a growing, changing, 
living thing, and it must constantly gain new l|.fe 
from the industrial and social life cf a people. 


PaKsipENT THWING, Western Reserve University: 
'hucydides desertbes the Athenians by saying: “To 
do their duty is their only holiday.” That such a 
phrase may worthily be applied to ourselves is a 
worthy ambition. 


Rospert West: No talent, no self-denial, no 

rains, no character, is required to set up in the 
crumbling business; but those who are moved by a 
genuine desire to do good have little time for mur- 
muring or complaint. 

StaTE SUPERINTENDENT JoyNnek, North Carolina: 
You cannot make a success of any great businéss 
like this business of teaching without a man at the 
head—a man of mind and heart and soul, a gentle- 
man, & man of common sense and tact and energy, 
and consecrated purpose. 


SUPERINTENDENT M. L. Perrin, Wellesley, Mass : 


\Ve do not so much need better teachers in the sense 
of their learning to teach boys and girls less subjects 
and more matter concentrated along special l|.nes, 
but in their being better informed and trained s» 
that they may be better able to meet adequately the 
many-sidedness of our American youth. 


RatepH Watpo Emerson: ‘There is a time in 
every man’s education when he arrivis at the-c n- 
viction that envy is ignorance; that imitation is 
suicide; that he must take himself for betier for 
worse as his portion; that though the wide univerze 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can come 
to him but through his toi] bestowed on that plot of 
sround which is given him to till. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT Detos Faw, Michigan : 
No satisfactory working definition of education 
would be complete if the conception is to be confined 
to the work of the so-called school. Education is 
(he sum total of results produced in the life and 
character of a young man or woman by the combined 


{ 


forces of “the home, the school, society, the church, 
and the state. It is to be measured by his efficiency 
or power to do, first, for himself, and, secondly and 
ost important, his power to be of service to man- 
nd, 


Dr. W H. Maxwett, Superintendent Greater Dew 


York: Tf teachers must prepare themselves for 
cir work, that takes time and money. Men will not 
‘lve their daughters an expensive preparation unless 
‘ere 1s some prospect that they will be self-support- 
I think my record will show me an active 
itator for good salaries to teachers ever since | 
ent into the schools. I eannot claim any pilan- 
ropy on that score, It is a plain business proposi- 
on. If a superintendent is held responsible for 
xood schools he must have good teachers; if he tries 
‘0 raise the quality of teachers he must work just as 
hard to raise the price paid for them. 


BOSTON ATTRACTIONS.—(IL) 





For the first time in the history of the N. E. A., 
there will be no commercial exhibit. Notwithstind- 
ing the fact that the hall is better adapted to it 
than any other in which the Assoc.ation has ever 
met, it has been decided to have one meeting of the 
Association in which there shall be no commerc.al- 
ism. No document issued by the association, 
directly or indirectly, will contain any advert sng 
matter. No subscriptions will be solicited; no sales 
made. The hotels wil be protected thoroughly in 
this matter. The publishers and manufacturers are 
generally reconciled to th's departure, real z ng that 
those in attendance will very generally prefer to 
spend their time in looking up literary and h's orica! 
landmarks. 

The official guide }ook and program will not only 
be vastly better than anything else ever provided 
for the Association, but it will be by far the best ever 
made of Boston and vicinity. It will be written by 
Edwin M. Bacon, a guide book expert and historian 
of Boston, will be profusely illustrated, exempt from 


This will be beautifully illustrated and bound, mak- 
ing a 50-cent book, free from all advertising matter, 





OLD CORNER BOOK STORE. 

Erected in 1712, occupied cuntinuvusly fur i.s present uses since 
18 8, and eperially interesting tor having been kept for years by 
James T Fields, when it was frequented by ail the literary men of 
the day. 


and will be presented to every mem- 








ber of the Association, active and 
associate. This is made _ possible 
through the generosity of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

While it is too early to give details 
regarding excursions, it may be said 
that arrangements are being made 
which are far more attractive than any- 
thing ever yet provided for any asso- 
ciation visiting Boston. Plymouth, 

* Concord, Lexington, Salem, Quincy, 
and other places will practically keep 
open house for a week. Free guides 
will be supplied, not only for Boston 
and Cambridge, but for all other 
points of general interest. 

There will be abundant provision 
‘for people who wish rooms for fifty 
cents each, two in a room, or $1.00 
single rooms, and from this upwards. 
These rooms will all be thoroughly 
good and in good localities. Indi- . 














vidually or in parties, provision can be 





MECHANICS BUILDING. 


Where the general sessions cf the N. E. A. are to be held. 


all advertising matter, admirably bound. This will 
be a 50-cent beok preen‘ed to every member ol 
the Association, active and associate. This is pos- 
sible through the generosity of Ginn & Company. 
There is also to be a beautiful special guide book 


a 
= - _ = 
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~ HOTEL VENDOME. 
to points of literary interest in Boston and vicinity, 
prepared by a man of distinguished literary ability. 


made for any desired accommodations 
by addressing “Entertainment Com- 
mittee,” Room 701, 60 State street, 
Boston. It will be possible for parties numbering 
anywhere up to thirty to be admirably accommodated 
in one building. 

It will be possible to obtaiu excellent houses, all 
furnished, for the two months for sums ranging 
from $40 upwards. 

B. J. Lang has accepted the chairmanship of the 
Music committee. Mr. Lang has an international 
reputation, and the musical features of the conven- 
tion, vocal and instrumental, will be beyond any- 
thing ever attempted for any meeting of the N. E. 
A., or for any convention ever he!d in Boston. 

Arrangements have been made for badges, which 
will be more elaborate than any hitherto provided 
for the Association, and certainly more attractive 
than any that have been made for other conventions 
in this city. 

For the first time in the history of the Association, 
there will be provided a convention c!ubhouse, 
equipped for the utmost comfort and enjoyment of 
the members of the association. The appo.ntments 
will be every way delightful. 

There has been made for the committee and for 
the use of delegates a new map of, Boston, with Cop- 
ley square as the centre. It is by far the best map 
of Boston that has ever been made. Every name is 
distinct, marking in red ink with index the location 
of twenty halls, twenty-five churches, ten schoo!s, 
twenty-six hotels, thus covering every place of pub- 
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lic interest in which delegates are likely to be inter- 
ested. This map will be sent in advance upon 
application. 

Walker Building, Institute of Technology, Copley 
square, will be devoted to registration, to the assiga- 
ment of places of entertainment, and for the joint 
agency of the railroad lines. 

It has’ been shown that the teachers of Boston and 
vicinity will very generally become members in ad- 
vance. Unless all signs fail, Boston will distance 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, which have hitherto 
had the credit of providing the most local members. 
The committee is C. H. Keyes of Hartford; W. C. 
Crawford, Alliston; G. I. Aldrich, Brookline; Ray WG. 
Huling, Cambridge; A. F. Pease, 29-A Beacon street, 
Boston; Walter S. Parker, Mason street, Boston; 
John Tetlow, Latin school, Boston; C. T. C. Whit- 
comb, Somerville. 

Elaborate arrangements are being made for ex- 
cursions to all points of general interest, with guides 
free and abundant. Harvard College, for the first 
time in its history, will keep open house during the 
convention, providing free guides, not only for the 
Harvard buildings, but for general direction to 
other points of interest in Cambridge. Spec.al trains 
will be run daily to such places as require them for 
the accommodation of the delegates. The commit- 
tee consists of George H. Martin, Mason street, Bos- 
ton; E. H. Chandler, Twentieth Century club; Jona- 


than Buck, South Boston; Colonel J. D. Billimgs, 
Cambridge; W. C. Crawford, Allston; E. E. Grover, 


Hinds, Eliot school, Boston; E. F. 
L. Morse, West Roxbury: 
Henry C. Parker, Reading: 


Roslindale; B. J. 
Kimball, Dorchester; H. 
W. L. Murphy, Roxbury; 


Seth Sears, Cambridge. 





WHEN CHILDREN DEEM SPANKING IS 











JUST. 
BY M. FLANIGAM, EVAN ¥ 
Il asked 1.000 children in the eraded schools of 


Vermilion, \1l., to describe a punishment that they, 


had received which they considered just. Some of 
! ws -— 

a dart off the house and 
a window. I got a whipping for it and think 


That was the last time I tried to get a 


the answers were as folk 
“Once I was trving to get 


= } 
iTroke 


—_ 


it was just. 
house 


“When Leone and I were ironing I thought there 


dart off the 


wasn t room enough at the table for both, so I made 
Mamma 


needed it because I caused 


her angry, and she hit me so hard I cried. 


whipped both of us. | 
a 


the trouble.” 


“I got a whipping once for wading snow over 
my shoe tops. I think mother did right in switching 
>> 
me. 
7 ] <- 1,441 4 ] . . 
I slapped MV ilUlLie Siste ind mace her cry 
I did wrong and think papa did righ switching 


me for my meanness.” 

“George and I kicked each ot 
and pa heard us and 
We needed it 
kick.” 

“*T threw a stone at a 
the 
known better than to 


her o 


] 


% hat 
came and spanked both of us. 


because the bed is not the place Lo 
e and hurt him, and 
me for it. I ought 


stones at my play- 


boy on 
teacher switched to hav« 
have thrown 


mates.” 


Some of the unjust punishments from the chil- 
dren’s view point were as follows:— 

“Mother slapped me once and made me do the 
dishes over because they were not done we! h 


. | enough. 
It was unjust because I did the best I knew how.” 
“My teacher pun 


I swore when I didn’t. I think the 


wronged me.” 


= 
some giris 


teacher 


af i mo once heeanas 
eu il pute eA USt 


said 


“Il was whipped by my father 
mother’s ring. He did wrong, f 
it, and cried about it before he whippe d me. 
] 


“I was punished for breaking 


’ ‘ ] 


hated to break the dishes 


mamma ought not to he 


From the one thousand answers that I received, 
“or 4 ’ ' . ' 
95 per cent. of the lren consider corporal punish- 


ment just when they acknowledg: they were in 


other words. they do not object to 
they 


The stories quoted above are a fair average 


the wrong. In 


“spanking” when violators of right and 


justice. 


are 


of the principles involved in the one thousand an- 
swers. I will say that the children were between 
the ages of nine and fourteen years of age, and repre- 
sent six nationalities, whose parents represent a 
dozen different trades and professions. A study of 
the answers leads one to conclude that these chil- 
dren are not devoid of the sense of justice; that they 
feel that the wrongdoer ought to be punished when 
the wrong is the_restilt of “premeditated meanness” ; 
that there is a distinction made by the childrn be- 
tween a “wrong” and a mistake.—Chicago Ree rd- 


Herald. 








LOOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES SIX.—(VII.) 


Grand Rapids. There are some places of whch 
one never tires, and such is Grand Rapids, as inter- 
esting a city, all in all, as I know. For the fourth 
{ime in recent years I have visited her schools and 
industries and enjoyed her hospitality. There is al- 
ways something freshly interesting. For instance, 
it had never been borne in upon me before that the 
climate on the east bank of Lake Michigan, from ten 
to fifty miles back from the shore, was many de- 
grees warmer than in Wisconsin at the same latitude. 


the “Big Meeting” of the Grangers and teachers of 
Oceana and Newaygo counties, Michigan. As this 
could not wait for its turn in the “Looking About” 
series, it was given an editorial on February 26. 

Marquette. How little that noble-spirited saint, 
the missionary who threaded these forests in the 
long ago, suspected what the dawning of the twen- 
tieth century would witness. His name to-day is 
honored in avenues, rivers, bays, buildings, and 
cities all over the Northwest,—but nowhere more 
than in this lake-side town, famed in many ways. 

Here is an industrial plant whose sudden perfcc- 
tion is like a dream. From the Ishpeming mines the 
Cleveland Cliffs company brings the iron ore; from 
its 3,000,000 acres of virgin forests it brings wood 
for charcoal; in its million dollar plant it makes th» 
mosi and best charcoal iron in America, and by its 
own steamship line sends its products to far-away 
ports. Some idea of its vastness may be had from 
the fact that one charge of the charcoal kilns re- 
quires 6,400 cords of wood. It is estimated that they 
already own mines and forests sufficient to carry thi; 
great plant to the, twenty-first century. 

The upper peninsula is to be more and more the 
marvel of the central north. Here at Marquette is 
the most beautiful residence in all Michigan; I sus- 








SYMPIDONY 


It was the mid-winter conditions that impressed me 
which led to the diseovery that north of Grant 
Rapids for 100 miles is a belt forty miles wide that 
is scarcely matched for peach culture in Jersey, 

Grand Rapids alone markets 
bushels of choice peaches a year. Ths 
means more than 100,000 bushels a day at the height 
of the season from this one city, and this from a lati- 


Delaware, or Georgia. 


2 306.000 


tude ranging from Portsmouth: to Bangor. The 
figures on strawberries are as remarkable. The 
Grand Rapids cinch on the furniture market has 
been heralded so widely and loudly that we do not 


think of her as a leader in eemi-tropical fruit market- 
ing. 
The chief thing I brought away from the sch-ols 
Lis time was the use made’ of the compositor’s case 

ng press in the grammar schools. Of this 
already spoken editorially, but I cannot for 
that it is a sensible innovation, whether 
judged by utility or interest. It is ama‘eur 
but an ideal case, chase, and press combina- 


wear 10 Say 


no 


tion adapted to any size shect under eight by twelve 
[t cost, all told, less than $40 and is worth 


; 


if } es, 
a thousand times as much as a copying machine of 
any name or fame. The boys and girls revel in the 
opportunity to print matter for school use, or for the 


superintendent or school board. 


The professional enthusiasm is almost unpe 
ceedented. Every year some of the teachers go either 
Pacifie coast or to Kurope, while as a b dy 

make excursions. Last year they had a trip to 
Washington, in which 250 teachers and their friend: 
joing and this year they come to Boston with a 


special train. 
Hesperia. Two memorable days were spent at 





HALL, 





BUSTON, 


most beautiful north of Chicago, west 
and east of Spokane. 

ut to the honor of Marquette be it said that her 
great glory is educational. Her city school building 
is a treasure, with kindergarten, grades, high school, 
cooking and sewing school, and manual training de- 
partment all under one roof. I have not seen it ap- 
proached at public expense in any other city of 
10,000 people. *1 regret that I have not seen the 
‘of both of thee | 


pect it is the 


of Cleveland. 


plants at Ishpeming and'Jol/et; 
hear good things. 

ut the glory of Marquette is her normal school, 
which, though less than four years old, is a delight- 
ful surprise. Five of her professors have well- 
earned doctorates; every department has better ap 
pointments, better equipment, better educated 
teachers than can be found in the ordinary college: 
of the West. The greater surprise, however, is in 
rge private gifts to this state institution. Nothing 
was given to bring the school here, but since it came 
there has been given $2,600 for engravings, prints, 
and statuary. I know fairly well fifty- 
four state normal schools in the United States, and 
more than as many colleges, and in no other norma! 


school or college, outside the great univers ties, ba e 
I seen such rich and exquisite art as at Marque te. 
Not a dollar has been put into ordinary work, nor a 
dollar into a fad, but history, literature, biography. 
and art are benefited by the expenditure of this 
of which is by private donation, 
and the spending of it is left to the faculty. 

The library has benefited by the same 
No Carnegie gifts, no one large offering, but abund- 
ant gifts for the purchase of all needed books, and 
now the Moses Coit Tyler library from Cornell is to 


money. every cent 


means 
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purchased by such gifts. In all more than IN AND ABOUT BOSTON—(VL) low-studded, with a square front standing right upon 


» 000 have been given in three years for the real sie the street, and a small, enclosed porch containing 
d of the school, and for features that the state HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGES. the main entrance, and affording a glimpse up and 
ld not be expected to provide. ok Sey down the street through an oval window on each 


A. E. Winship. BY MRS. M. A. NEWELL. side.” 








: In his “American Note Books” he again speaks of 
SIGHT AND HEARING. ee ee SABER. it: “It gives strange ideas to think how convenient 


to Dr. P——’s family the burial ground is, the monu- 
ments standing almost within arm’s reach of the 
parlor window, and there being a little gate from 


Y cies When we turned our backs on Concord we felt 

BY FRANK E. PARLIN, QUINCY. that the measure of our summer excursions was full, 

oat that we had visited the holiest of the holy that New 

\ careful examination of the eyes of over 200,000 England affords, that to go elsewhere would be an the back yard, throttgh which we step forth upon 

-ons shows that the eyes of nearly all children unjustifiable violence to our feelings; nevertheless, the old graves.” 

normal on entering school, but before complet- one week later, we embarked for Salem. 

‘he elementary course about one-fourth have be- An early start from Boston put us in the streets 

nearsighted or otherwise defective. The raw of Salem at 9.30 in the 

rial of all knowledge comes to the mind through 


The house and the graveyard ate unchanged; they 
remain as Hawthorne described them, nearly sixty 
morning, where we were years ago, except that, in the new railing wh'ch now 
welcomed cordially by ex-Mayor Rantoul, who began 


encloses the house, there is no “little gate from the 
back yard.” 

We turned from the 
(Girimshawe house to the 
old burying ground—the 
oldest in Salem. A bronze 























tablet facing the street 
tells that 
‘* This Ground, 
The first set apart in 
Salem 

for the burial of the dead, 

And, since 1637, known as 
The Burying Point, 
contains the graves of 
G .vernor Bradstreet, 
Chief Justice Lynde, 

and ouhers whose virtues, 
honors, courage, and sagacity 

have nobly illustrated 
the history of Salem.” 

In determining upon our 
route through Salem, econ- 
omy of time, rather than 
fitness of sequence, had to 

be the controlling thought. 

We proceeded next to 

z Pie ’ the Peab dy Academy of 
Science, on whose site the 
post-ofh e stood in Haw- 
thorne’s early days. This 
institution has an _ inter- 
esting history, which was 
told us, graphically, by Mr. 
Rantoul. It was originally 
*- organized in 1799, and 
SALEM WITCH HOUSE. i hip limi 
its membership limited to 
Used through courtesy of The Rockwell & Churchill Press, Boston. “persons who have actu- 
senses. Gq thin Gee the aonb. chauséia through his) rematigl. by commenting upon the antiquity of ally navigated the seas beyond the Cape of Good 
.e world in all its mvriad manifestations of the town. “Boston,” he said, “we consider a sort of Hope, or Cape Horn, as masters or supercargoes of 
ction, or beauty can be known. ‘Touch, sght, a mushroom growth. We began the war here, ex- vessels belonging to Salem.” One of its avowed ob- 
earing render roval service to the soul. Butif actly one vear before Lexington and Concord. A jects was the formation of a museum of natural cu- 
def active, the service they render, ihe ideas convention was held her April, 1774, with Samuel = riosities lound in their voyages. The collection 
through them and all knowledge involving Adams at its head, which passed protests and resolu- grew rapidiy, and the stated meeungs a 
leas, are alco defective. Hence the import- tions against British encroachment with lock d doors bers be ame great coe conneae when song, and 
testing the sight and hearing of pupils on while Gage was thundering on the door for admis- story, and remimiscence furnished — evaad 
r school « ] al or lar intervals for several sion.” panimen » the rood cheer lavishly provided. 
¢ school and at regu ' Per ii eae With the decline in the e ree of Salem, mem- 
ereafter. With very little apparatus the Salem is sixteen miles northeast of Boston, an ~f is 2 San hips neon naa ? 
nary test ean be made by the principals. By for two centuries was second only to Boston among ereip a et ena ote ~ manne. ey 
liminary examination those cases need’ng New England towns. page eS. sarge Sipe ra nie 
examination and treatment will be discovered. Our itinerary began at the Grimshawe h a eorge Fan a rong to the re “2 oppor. 
- ases saab, metestet-tn Sek, ldren’s par- which adjoins the old bury ng gro ind, and whic te lu the _ refit it, “ = oo eit 
. should at once consult professional skill. was the home of the Peabody famil) in the diys goods e add to it, and maintain 1 atin dao “ 
recting defects when they appear, end by giv- when Iawthorne w oed and won his br le. He has nta ned. A visit to this a a em) at the pres- 
tle careful attention to conditions of work, given unmistakable pictures « f the house and its fs a rare treat; its ethnological, minerals gical, 
: ; storical departments are full and valuable; its 
are the children greatly assisted on the road , OP a le he li 
7 . ———— lection of obects illustrating the life, dress, cu’- 
tion. but are frequentiv saved trom iastinz a ! ; 
» sight and hearing. At least in the assign- toms, region, art, Imprements of war and of p vi 
P i | | ‘rious peoples is most attractive: but, probab 
seats the conditions: may be. made mo! ee ee f all is 4 portrait gallery 
for the. unfortunate. Much of the so- nel eee 9 pA af th ilnant tab. 
xs ; Je is ete ee Ens lefecti\ re are gatnere portraits of the prominent mer- 
ness. of pups 1 — 7, RK is ts sters and officers of Salem vessels, 
s, suitable glasses often clearing Up the gy nd pictures and medels of the vessels they manned 
tween failure. and:suecess 1n School Work, M<cex Institute st engaged our attention. We 
f | a spacious, wel -kept building. filled with eu- 
i as eresting things of all sorts and all 
L. D.. Massachusetts: 1 hav found the J ces—paintings, portraits, carving, mants ripts, 
ree pleasurable. SALEM NORMAL SCHOOI seals. insignia. autographs, musical instruments, 
a Si 0 ih ee —— hald tensils 
Be composed in trouble, smile on fate, tiol “Dr Grimshawes Secret, and in “Dol ee ee ae i per er tee ro, Stage ; a - yy 
sat Coen tees oid kee wane ver Romance.” He eays: “Tt was cornered on a weapons, uniforms. Days would be required to ex- 
For they who labor with unruffied calm, ravevard, with whic! house communicated mine this collection. ' 1 
These men succeed, they carry off the palm. ; hack door. It was a three-story, wooden house, In the grounds ef Essex Institute stands the 
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frame and woodwork of the first Puritan church, 
built in- 1634. The frame, with all its timbers and 
mortises, has been carefully preserved, and is now 
under the shelter of a substantial covering. The 
building is twenty feet long and seventeen wide, and 
has one gallery. Tablets give the names of the pas- 
tors, among them being Roger Williams, who gave 
up his pastorate when he fled to the Providence 
plantations, then a wilderness, 

In this building is preserved a desk used by Haw- 
thorne while employed in the custom house. On the 
inside of the desk is his name, done, it is said, with 
his thumb nail. Phe great novelist had a penchant 
for writing his name in unusual places, and in un- 
usual ways. : 

Salem abounds in reminiscences of Hawthorne. 
Many parts of the town have found portrayal in his 
novels and notes. Some of these portrayals ar 
strictly l'teral, and may be readily recogniz-d by his 
readers; others have been embellished and glorifi-d 
by the richness of his imagination. 

On Union street stands the modest, old-fashione] 
house in which he was born, and where the first four 
years of his life were spent. His widowed mother 
then removed to Herbert street, where he lived for 
the greater part of the time until his entrance to 
Bowdoin College. 

A writer in Wide Awake a few years ago says 
that Hawthorne’s room was in the southeast corner 
of the third story, and that he seratched his name 
with a diamond on one of the window panes. Ir 
later life Hawthorne lived in this house, of which 
he makes frequent mention in his “American 
Notes.” He says: “In this chamber Fame wa: 
won,” and again, “Should I have a biographer, he 
ought to make great mention of this chamber, be- 
cause so much of my lonely youth -was wasted here.”’ 

There are several other houses in Salem in which 
Hawthorne lived for short periods of time; the one 
occupied by him while surveyor of the port, and 
which has little literary association with him; an- 
other on Mall street, where he is supposed to have 
written “The Image” and “The Scarle! 
Letter.” We saw the house generally referred to as 
the House of Seven Gables—a house occupied for 
years by relatives of Hawthorne, and at which he 
was a frequent visitor. This house, it is said, dd 
once have seven gables, but Hawthorne knew them 


Snow 


only by hearsay. 
No antiquarian interest is attached to the custom 
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. SPIDERS. 


BY B. M. PHILLIPS. 


Spiders, spiders everywhere throughout the spring, 
suminer, There is nothing lovab'e 
about the spider, yet we can Jearn much from her, 
and we can but admire her ingenuity and cunning. 

“T have looked all through your insect book, Miss 
Phillips, and I can’t find a thing about spiders. I 
hate the crawly, hairy thirg-,” s:id one of my boys 
the other day. I had asked my pupils to find out 
all they could about spiders, for they were to be the 
Zealous as 
they always were to find out Nature’s secre‘s, they 


and autumn. 


subject of our Friday’s nature les-:on. 
did not come equipped with many facts, s0 I had to 
do much of the talking. 

In the winter many of you have seen in cracks and 
sheltered places a dusty-looking round mass, look 
ing like anything but what it is. 
under s des of boards. 
The 
placed them here, in the 


Sometimes we find 
such masses flattened on the 
rT . . , 

These queer-looking bunches are spiders’ egg:. 


mother spider carefully 


warmest place she could, and having finished her 

lifé’ work, crawled off to die. The house ep der 
. . . : 

hihernates if necessary, but in steam or furnac> 


heated rooms, she will live from year’s end to year’s 
end if permitted todo so. She has favorite localities 
for her lodging and her web-building, and wil! per 


sist in stretching her web in these choren places, 


even if it be torn down again and again. Can any 
of you tell me why Leon found nothing about 


spiders in my insect book? 
If you will examine one of the spiders we have to 


pjudy to-day, you will find the body is divided into 


but two parts. You will also find it has eight legs, 
and that the eyes are arranged in pairs from two to 
four at the back of the head. Indeed, the spider’s 
body has a soft covering of hair or fur. It breathes 
through lung sacs, and has a trachea or windpipe. 

The spinning machine of the spider is wonderful. 
It consists of two, three, or four spinnerets, in the 
ends of which are tiny tubes. Through these come 
a hundred and fifty to two hundred threads, which 
the spider, as she spins, unites as she pleases into a 
round or ribbon-like thread. She often catches a 
grasshopper in the summer by spinning a ribbon web 
round and round the inect till she has it securely 
bound. The web in the body of the spider is in 
liquid form, but hardens into threads as soon as ex- 
posed to the air. ‘The web is manufactured in the 
hody of the spider from the food she eats, something 
as muscles and tissues are made in our bodies, and 
quite economical is the spider of it. For instance, 
the garden spider spins no web on rainy days, and 
many spiders eat the broken threads and tangle 
meshes that they may be used again. 

She often spins two kinds of web, using each for a 
different purpose, as, for example, each of the sp»kes 
in the fairy wheel of the garden spider and the at- 
tachments are of tough, inelasiic threads for 
strength, while the network is composed of vis id, 
sticky threads, which serve as a trap for prey. The 
legs of a spider are divided into two parts, its foot 
into seven parts, each being armed with a pair of 
claws, which look like bristling rows of teeth. The 
jaws or mandibles of the spider show something of 
its savage nature. They consist of two parts, and 
contain the poison with which the spider kills his 
victim after he seizes it. This bit of poison is not 
unlike the poison of the rattlesnake or other viperous 
snakes. 

The female spider is much larger than the male, 
and rules the household. Should her spouse dis- 
please her in any way, she gives him a severe drub- 
bing, and often ends the domestic quarrel by eating 
him. All spiders do not deposit their eggs, whch 
they lay once a year, in sheltered places, as I told you 
in the beginning of our sketch. Some carry the 
precious cocoon-like balls around with them, defend- 
ing them at the risk of their own lives, while cthers 
conceal their eggs in the ground. ‘ 

Beneath the water of a pond and fas'en d to water 
plants is the most curious home of all in which to 
place eggs for safe keeping. There the little water 
spider builds a snug, safe hiding for her prec:ous 
eggs and babies when they are hatched. Carry:ng 
below in the thick fur of her body sufficient air to 
drive cut the water from a little space, she there spins 
her silken nest, water-prcof and safe from harm. 
And we must not forget that this little worker first 
gave to the inventor the idea of the diving-bell by 
which now the bed of the sea can be as easily 
traversed as the dry land. 

A curious spider is found in Texas called the bal- 
looning spider. She weaves a filmy balloon six feet 
long and two feet wide which she fastens to a tree 
by a single thread. Then she goes aboard this filmy 
craft with some half-dozen of her children, cuts the 
frail thread, and away they go on the passing 
breeze to some distant point on the broad prairie. 

There are many things about the spider interest- 
ing to learn, and another time you will study more 
closely their different homes and habits. 








THE BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 


estonians have so much to be proud of educa- 
tionally that they can afford to laugh at themselves 
occasionally. Here are some rhymes improvised by 
the master of the Boston Latin school for use in 
school within 100 years. 
“If I see any boy catching flies, 
I'll whip him till he cries.” 


Here is another classic:— 
“If you'll be good, I’ll thank you! 
If not, I'll spank you.” 
This all seems ineredible to those who have 
known the school for the past fifty years, 


SEEN IN AND HEARD IN OUK LARGE 
CITIES.—(1V.) 


BY ORSON WARREN. 

‘What have you that you are proud to show in the 
line of spelling?” I said to the principal of a schoo). 

“Exactly what will do your heart good,” said he, 
with a smile, “If you want to see the best in this line 
that pedagogy furnishes.” I assured him that this 
was what I was in search of, and was introduced to 
the room of a fourth grade teacher. 

Upon the board were neatly written twenty words. 
These, the teacher explained, were the words placed 
there at the close of school on the preceding Friday. 
“T put a list of twenty words on the board thus each 
week,” said she, “and we conquer them as our week’s 
task in spelling.” 

Asked as to the source of the words, she rep‘ied, 
“We have or spelling lists of between 700 and 800 
words for each grade excepting the first, where the 
number is much smaller. These words have in gen- 
eral been selected from our various text-books. To 
the list, however, are added key words from various 
sources, so that when the children leave school they 
are equipped with over seven thousand words, of 
which they are masters, the key words making them 
indirectly masters of several thousand more.” 

‘Then you have a fourth grade list for which you 
are responsible”? was my query. 

“Yes,” was the reply, ‘but in addition we also have 
a list of the last half of the words studied in the pr-- 
ceding grade. These we must take in review at the 
outset.” 

“What has been the guide in making the selection 
of words?” was asked. “A simple rule was fol- 
lowed,” she replied. Words have not found a plac: 
on the list for our study unless likely to be used in 
writing. This eliminates many geographical name;, 
and, indeed, many other unusual words that, if 
learned, would prove about as useful as the furniture 
in an attic.” 

“Of how many words of the list now on the, board 
do your children know the meaning?” I asked. 

“As has been said, the words are in general :e- 
lected from the text-books. They are so graded that 
in general they are met and conquered as to content 
before they are presented to be conquered as to form. 
Sometimes, however, we anticipate words that are-to 
be met, and study the meanings as a part of the 
spelling lesson, but usually we regard it economy, in 
the case of such words, to first meet them in the sen- 
tence in the geography lesson, or reading lesson, or 
some other lesson, and then follow wp such meeting 
by having the words appear in the list on the board. 
However, we require sentences with nearly every 
word as a means of fixing more clearly the meanings 
as well as to test the facts we assume regarding the 
meanings.” 

“Now show your plan of conducting the lesson,” 
was the request. “Let me acquaint you first,” said 
the teacher, ‘“‘with our interpretation of the theory 
upon which the plan is based. We believe that some 
children are ear-minded while others are eye-minded, 
while all are helped by the registration, on the nerve 
centres, of sensations acting through the muscles of 
the arm in writing, and of the “speech’”’ muscles in 
naming letters. We believe, indeed, that a child has 
a firmer grasp upon a word, if the idea of its form 
can reach his mind through the several avenues of 
his ear, his eye, and his muscular sense. We believe, 
however that the ear is the least prominent of these 
avenues, and therefore we do not emphasize oral 
spelling, as was formerly done, looking for the chief 
advantage in the oral spelling from the carefully 
articulated syllable in pronunciation.” 

“We do not take all of these words to-day,” con- 
tinued the teacher. “Five words each day for the 
first four days, is our rule, and then a review of the 
twenty on Friday together with those that have been 
a little stubborn in previous lessons. Then on the 
last Friday of the month, we have our grand review.” 

“What is the standard by which you judge the 
success of your month’s work?” we asked. “If five 


out of a class of forty children fail to spell correctly 
every word of the month at the “grand review,” I re 
gard my work as below what it should he,” 
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Calling our attention to the list of words, the 
‘eacher remarked, “This is Wednesday, and we be- 
.jn to-day with the third group of fives.” The words 
were not separated into syllables, nor were they 
uarked diacritically. The teacher aimed, she de- 
clared, to impress upon the children’s mind the form 
as it is found in the sentence, and hence she had 
neither syllabified nor marked them. diacritically. 

“Ready for spelling!” was the warning. Quietly, 
hut quickly paper was arranged upon the desks and 
pens were made ready for service. The list of words 
was numbered from one to twenty, and they were 

asionally referred to by number. 

Drawing a curtain over the list, she remarked, 
“Qur first exercise will be a test upon the words of 
the list already studied.” Here she quickly dictated 
the ten words. She then called upon one pupil to 
<pell orally his list while the. others were ready to 
mark incorrect words of the’r own lists. The teacher 
quietly passed through the aisles during the correct- 
ing, glancing at the papers. 

|Your minutes were consumed in this review. The 
position assumed and maintained by each child as he 
wrote was excellent. Each ehild wrote, too, with a 
fair degree of rapidity. 

“How do you account for the good habits of posi- 
tion and pen-holding?” was our query. “I perm't 
nothing to break up good habits contracted in lower 
crades,” she answered. Continuing, she said, “Now 
we are to take up our new words. Let me say that 
form is our first consideration. We aim for a cor- 
rect visual image and for the sake of habit, we aim 
to get the correct form in the quickest time possible. 
Our second step is the pronunciation.” Drawing 
aside the curtain, the word “persecuted” was ex- 
posed for a few seconds only. 

“Pronounce and spell the word” were her direc- 
tions. ‘Two or three children responded as. their 
names were called. “Spell the last syllable; the sec- 
ond syllable; give a sentence containing the word; 
write it,” were the further directions. The other 
words that had previously been met in other work 
and understood, were treated similarly. One of the 
words was new both in form and meaning. She dis- 
posed of this word by putting meaning into it thus: A 
sentence was skillfully used in which a blank was 
emploved for the word. The word form was before 
the class, while its meaning was made clear by the 
sentence. Thus form and meaning of the word were 
closely associated, and the next step was the pro- 
nunciation. At this point the teacher placed two 
marks to assist in the pronunciation—the accent 
mark and a guide to the sound of one of the vowels, 
immediately erasing the same. . 

Up came the hands showing eagerness to give the 
word. “A sentence,” said the teacher. A dozen 
were ready, the word being correctly used and prop- 
erly pronounced. 

“Can the children recall and spell the five words 
without further drill?” was our query. Quickly cov- 
ering the words, she directed a half dozen children to 
go to the board, saying: “Write all the words of the 
day’s lesson you can recall.” The words were all 
written without error, some in the same order as they 
were presented, while in other cases a different order 
was followed. 

“Why place words upon the board rather than put 
lists into the hands of the children for study?” we 
“Until children form the habit, under the 
wise direction of a teacher, of quickly vizualizing 
words whose form is to be remembered, carefully 
gathering in the details of his observation, as he must 
in the exercise just given, the study, so-called, of 
words from a book or word list is mere dawdling, and 
a former of bad habits. This exercise not only makes 
good, intelligent spellers, but does much toward the 
formation of a habit of mind that may be carried 

er into other lines of work, in and out of school.” 


asked, 








FOR APRIL. 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils: 
In every dimpled drop IT see 
Field flowers on the hills. 


A health unto the happy, 

A fig for him who frets: 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 

It’s raining violets. 
—Robert Loveman, !n Harper's. 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


1. SINGING—Air—“We come, come again.” 


We come again with memories tender 

Of those who died our dear land to save; 
Our tribute of thanks we will render 

As we pause by each flag-guarded grave. 


We come, come again, we come, come again, 
We come with our love and our praise; 

We come, come again, we come, come again, 
We come, we come again. 


Lo! this is the gift they have given,— 
A land free from slavery’s woe, 

In whose shelter are tyrannies riven, 
And the home-lights of liberty glow. 


Chorus, We come, etc.. 


Gather blossoms where free winds are blowing, 
Bring wild-flowers from far forest-nooks, 
Bring the blooms in our garden-beds growing, 
Bring the brave fle :r-de-lis from the brooks. 

Chorus, as before. 


- 2. American slavery had its beginning in the reign of 
Queeca Elizabeth, in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when one Sir John Haw'ins, a brave sailor and a 
man of personal rectitude, b-g-n to kidnap negroes on 
the coast of Guiana and to sell them again for slaves to 
the Spaniards in the West Indies. There were few peo- 
pie who had any compnctions regarding the slave- 
trace. A slave was regarded °s a possession as lawful 
as 2 horse or an ox. §S» been, it was continued by the 
colenists, and negroes were deported from Africa until 
early in the nineteenth centyry. .Then, because there 
was little for the slave to ~o in the North, the institution 
was gradually done aw*v. Jn the South, however, the 
cultivation of cotton and rice and tobacco made slave- 
labor seemingly indispensab'e, and the slave himself a 
valvable chattel. 

3. The popular feeline »e9inst slavery, however, soon 
began to be very stron: -nd in the early days of the re- 
public it was hoped thet jt would soon become extinct. 
The courts sanctioned it where it already existed, and 
laws were made whi nroctically re-established it by 
restricting it to the revion east of the Mississippi. But 
the use of steam 7s 9 motive-power in the English fac- 
tories. with the inecressine demand for cotton, and the 
invention of the cot‘on vin in the year of 1793, made an 
increasing demand fer slove-labor, and its continuance 
was more and more imvertitively insisted on in the 
states where it intrenched. A _ series of 
compromises follcwed, and free states and slave states 
were by turns given admission to the Union to content 
the adherents of both narties. 

4. The belief that slaverv was an evil was growing in 
many minds. A enmpany of patriotic and humane 
Northern people had become united in their hope of its 
extinction. 

Their efforts met with bitter prejudice and they were 
themselves subjected to constant and cruel personal 
persecutions. In 18°3 the anti-slavery society was or- 
ganized at Philadelphia. and it has been wittily said that 
it attained an instant unpopularity. 


5. RECITATION—‘Stanzas on Freedom,” by James 
Russell Lowell. 
Is true Freedom but to break 
Ietters for her own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No’ true freedom is to share 
= All the chains our brothers wear, 
And witb heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


alrerdv wos 


hey are claves who fear to speak 
Yor the fal en and the weak; 
«]7ves who will not choose 


They ar< 

Hatred, : cfing and abuse, 

Rather tien in silence shrink 

From t! e trath they needs must think; 
They are «aves who dare not be 

In the rigut with two or three. 


"to Star Spangled Banner.” 

>; immediately following the ques- 
one. Other compromises were 
made, the Disiri-t of Columbia was declared free, and 
the fugitive sia e !1¥, requiring the detention and re- 
turn of slavcs wro had escaped to the North, was passed 
in Congress. This last Jaw was continually and syste- 
matically evaded by the use of the famous underground 


6. SINGING 


7. During tl- 


tion became a vi"?! 


railroad, a system by which, by all sorts of ingenious 
devices anc amusing subterfuges, the slave was passed 
in secrecy froin go @ friendly custodian to another until 


he reached English tergitory. In 1852 Mrs. Stowe pub- 
lished her plea for the slave in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
In Congress at this time the anti-slavery element was 
growing in power. It was led by Charles Sumner, and 
had been espoused with whole-hearted and open-eyed 
devotion by Abraham Lincoln, while the opposing faction 
was led by Jefferson Davis, and Stephen A. Douglas of 
Illinois. In 1854 the repeal of the Missouri Comprom- 
ise secured practical local option for slavery in all newly 
admitted territory. This repeal was intended as a con- 
ciliatory measure, but it brought the question to an is- 
sue, because it sharply defined the antagonistic posi- 
tious of the Northern and Southern states. 

Almost immediately the Republican party was organ- 
ized, pledged to anti-slavery principles. 

8. During the years 1855-58 there was much conten- 
tion concerning the Western frontier, as to whether it 
should be occupied by Northern or Southern men. The 
leaders on either side contended for the mastery, and 
party feeling ran high. Under the presidency of James 
Buchanan and Franklin Pierce the South was encouraged 
in its purpose of extending slavery. The rash act of John 
Brown, a misguided patriot, led to still stronger feeling 
on both sides. In 1860 Abraham Lincoln, one of the 
ablest of the leaders of the anti-slavery party, was 
cLosen president. The very modest purpose of the party 
at that time was the prohibition of slavery in the ter- 
ritories. So obnoxious was this measure, however, and 
so great was this antipathy to the views of the new pres- 
ident, that before his inauguration seven Southern 
states had seceded from the Union, and had organized a 
government of their own. They called it the “Confeder- 
ate States of America,” and Jefferson Davis was made 
its president. Immediately they seized many national 
fcris and arsenals, and planned still bolder movements. 

9. The North was anxious for conciliation, and, says 
Join Fiske, “There is no telling what might have hap- 
pene but for one man, the gentlest yet most unflinching 
of men, who was prudent enough to make the last stage 
ot his journey to Washington in secret, because rumor 
had threatened him with assassination by the way. 
When Abraham Lincoln took his place in the White 
House, it soon appeared that the ship of state had a 
firm hand at tho helm.” ; 

0. On April 12, anticipating the strengthening of 
that fort as announced by President Lincoln on his in- 
auguration, the South fired on Fort Sumter, and on 
Apri’ 14 the President called for 75,000 troops to put 
down the Rebellion. An army of 300,000 was at once in 
file, and on the nineteenth, the anniversary of the battle 
of Lexington, occurred the first engagement of the Civil 
War. Four more states soon seceded, the border states 
were, many of them, divided in their allegiance, and a 
sharp conflict, led by Francis Preston Blair and Cap- 
tain Nathaniel Lyon, preserved Missouri for the Union 
and gave the North a decisive beginning of victory. 
The battle of Bull Run in July, however, with a loss of 
5,596 men, scored a victory for the South; and little of 
importance occurred until, in March of the following 
vear, the ship, Merrimac, manned by the South and re- 
fitie.| as an ironclad, attacked the wooden war-ships of 
the North and commenced their destruction. The di- 
loinme was triumphantly met, however, by the invention 
of the turret-ship by Captain John Ericsson. This in- 
vention made a revolution in naval warfare not only, 
but it established the supremacy of the North upon the 
seas. 

11. After the defeat at Bull Run Congress had voted to 
raise 500,000 men and $500,000,000 to carry on the war, 
military disciple had been decided upon, and several 
strategic and aggressive movements had been planned. 
In January a series of successful advances and attacks 
bersen which left in Northern hands Fort Henry, Fort 
Dorelson and nearly the whole of Tennessee. Early in 
April of this year occurred the battle of Shiloh, in which 
10),0CO men were engaged, and which resulted in the re- 
pulse of the Confederate forces. And the next year 
witnessed the battles of Antietam, Chattanooga, Fred- 
ericksburg and Vicksburg. On the twenty-second of 
September of this year President Lincoln issued his fa- 
mus Emancipation Proclamation, by which, on New 
Year’se day, all slaves in the insurgent states were to be 
given their freedom. This proclamation was one of the 
most momentous and beneficent documents ever penned. 
Its effect upon the slaves themselves was indescribable, 
and the satisfaction of the Northern people at this, the 
practical consummation of their endeavors, was pro- 
found and unmistakable. Its effect was not lessened by 
the fact that the proclamation was issued in the midst 
of 2 great conflict, whose whole outcome was hardly yet 
apparent. The feeling in behalf of the slave had 
deepened in the hearts of the .,orthern people, and the 
purpese of his freedom was cherished almost equally 
with that of preserving the Union. 

12. SINGING—“Battle Hymn of the Repyblic.” 


se 





(Cantinyed on page 266.) 
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Educational Intelligence Wieene” > Seamemas 








Chicago speaks forty languages and has news- 
papers published in ten languages. 

Connecticut is to have another well-appo:nted 
normal school. It is only a short time since she had 
but one. 

Waltham now has “‘one of the finest” high schools 
in the country. Gradually the cities are all coming 
into line. 

Continually one sees editorials based on the figures 
given out by MacDonald as of the United States 
Bureau of Education In the first place, he is not of 
the Bureau of Education, for which we should have 
a day of national praise. In the second place, to 
quote his figures is an insult to all intelligent readers. 
The mischief wrought by that man will not end in 
a decade. 








NORTH CAROLINA’S MISTAKE. 


To put it mildly, North Carolina makes a great 
mistake,—were “it not discourteous we might use a 
stronger word,—when she pays five county superin- 
tendents “salaries”’—God save the mark!—$30.00, 
$62.35, $69.00, $78.00, $88.10, $92.00. $93.65. What 
can it mean to have a county superintendent. of 
schools who receives for the year less than ten cents 
a day! The three highest salaries for county super- 
intendents in the state are $1,248, $1,200, and $852. 


Things must be toned up from the bottom. 











STEVENS’ POINT IDEA. 


At the Stevens’ Point (Wisconsin) normal school 
I saw a device for teaching the constellations that 
was both unique and effective. A sun umbrella was 
open and on the inside all the leading constellations 
were made with smal! gilt stars. Then the umbrella 
was suspended from the ceiling in such a way as to 
show where they are in the heavens. For a dev'ce 
s0 inexpensive it was a great success. 


A CLERK.TEACHER. 


In one of the seven normal schools that I have 
visited the past month is a young woman student 
whose heroism is worth while. In 1895 she gradu- 
ated from a high school, and went into a store as a 
clerk. She was unusually successful, and appeared 
to be genuinely happy in her work, but last summer 
she resolved that she could be of more value to the 
world than she was in measuring off ribbon. She 
entered the normal school and soon took a leading 
place in the school. Her experiences in the store 
bid fair to be of inestimable service to her as a 


teacher. 





NO COMMERCIALISM. 


Why is there to be no commercialism at the Bos- 
ton meeting of the N. E. A.? It is not intended to 
benefit any men or class of men, nor is it to disad- 
vantage any men or class of men. For one reason, 
every one regretted the decision. There is a hall 
that could be used for the exhibit that is large 
enough for the best display ever made. The rea- 
sons operating to eliminate the exhibit were:— 

1. Exhibitors feared all the people would be at 
receptions, banquets, and sight-seeing afternoons, 
and would insist upon keeping open evenings when 
the general meetings were in session. 

2. It would be necessary to attract visitors in 
the forenoons, which would draw from the depart- 





ment meetings. 

3. Either the exhibitors would be disappointed 
because they did not get patronage, or the display 
would interfere with meetings and excursions. 

1. Many publishers and manufacturers com- 
plained that it would prevent their being a part of 
the great entertaining features. 

5. It necessitated changing the exhibit, as for 
space, which was exceedingly distasteful. 

It is at best only an experiment, and has its two 
sides. _ The action was not hasty, but was taken 
after conferring with a number of interested parties. 
It is not a Boston idea, except so far as the Boston 
committee did not care to let space. Ata time 
when the committee is trying to have greater free- 
dom and freeness than ever before, this was not a 
pleasing feature. If it shall prove a hardship to 
any, none will regret if more than the committee 
that has done its best. 


LINCOLN AT THE HEAD. 








Lincoln, Nebraska, is also well up on the honor 
roll. The maximum salary is raised to $70 a month. 
Until this is reached, every teacher will have a raise 
of $4 each year. Also to those holding first, 
second, or third grade certificates, who obtained 
credits during the preceding year, equivalent to three 
hours of university work, an additional two dollars 
a week. After attaining the $70 a month, she will 
receive an increase of $1.00 per month per year, for 
the equivalent of four hours of college work com- 
pleted. No teacher doing full work in school shall 
he allowed to take more than five hours of univer 
sitv work. 

The feature of special importance in these rules 
is the recognition given to professional spirit and 
work as shown by the progress made in preparation 
and in advanced study. While no teacher ig re- 
quired to take up courses of study, the financial con- 
sideration offers an effective inducement, of which 
few will fail to avail themselves. At present not less 
than three-fourths of the teachers are engaged in 
some university or other professional line of study, 
which will add materially to their efficiency in the 
schoolroom. ' 

In other ways Lincoln has taken high rank. An 
important step taken by the board of edueation is 
the adoption of manual training as an essential fea- 
ture of the work of the schools. The work will be 
introduced gradually as funds are available. For 
this year, a cooking school will be established in the 
new school on the central grounds, and possibly one 
later for woodwork. 


Another feature is the abolition of teachers’ ex- 
aminations. With the exception of musie, drawing, 
and.principles and practice of teaching, no examina- 
tion will be required, but certificates will be grante 
on the presentation of scholastic credits as follows:— 

a. Fourth grade limited to four years, not renew- 
able, to be given on election to all teachers; the mini- 
mum requirements for election to be the completion 
of the equivalent of a full four-year high school 
course, and three years’ successful experience in 
teaching (college graduates two years). 

b. Third grade (five years) on college credits 
showing thirty hours’ work, state life certificate, or 
diploma from higher courses in state normal schools, 
and one year in Lincoln schools. 

c. Second grade (five years) on college credits 
showing seventy-five hours’ work and two years in 
Lincoln schoolss 

d. First grade (permanent) to college graduates 
who have had one year’s experience in Lincoln 
schools. 








PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The first free public high school in the accepted 
sense was in Boston, May, 1821. This was the Eng- 
lish classical school, styled the English ‘high school 
in 1834, 

The second school of the kind was in Portland, 
Me., the same year; Worcester followed in 1824, New 
Bedford, 1827, Fitchburg, 1830, Lowell, 1831, Sa'em, 
1836, 

Philadelphia in 1838 opened the first public high 
school out of New England. ‘Taunton opened one 
the same year, so that there were eight New England 
high schools before there was one outside. 

New York opened her first public high school in 
1849; at which time there were, besides the nine al- 
ready mentioned, schools of this grade in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, Detroit, Providence, 
Toledo, Cambridge, Iiynn, Lawrence (Mass.), Spring- 
field (Mass.), Lancaster (Pa.), Binghamton (N. Y.), 
Chelsea, Hartford, Harrisburg. When New York 
city opened her first public high school there were 
twenty-four others, and of these sixteen were in New 
England. 

From 1850 to 1859 there were public high schools 
opened in Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Pittsburg, 
Newark, Louisville, Rochester, Syracuse, New Haven, 
Paterson, Scranton, Grand Rapids, Dayton, Nash- 
ville, Reading (Pa.), Wilmington, Somerville (Mass.), 
Troy, Hoboken, Utica, Syracuse, Peoria, Salt Lake 
City, Waterbury, Holyoke, Pawtucket, Springfield 
(O.), Davenport, Springfield (Ill.), Malden, Schenec- 
tady, Rockford (Ill.), Canton (0.), Sacramento, 
Racine, Oshkosh, Woonsocket, Gloucester (Mas:.), 
New Britain, Kaston (Pa.) 

There were in 1860, therefore, sixty-four public 
high schools, of which twenty-four were in New Eng 
land. 

From 1860 to 1875 the following high schools 
were opened: Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, St. Joseph (Mo.), Jersey City, 
Denver, Omaha, Memphis, Albany, Portland (Ore.), 
Atlanta, Richmond, Trenton, Oakland, Des Moines, 
Hoboken, Savannah, Duluth, Erie, Elizabeth, Fert 
Wayne, Covington, Lincoln (Neb.), Brockton, 
Augusta (Ga.), Altoona, Tacoma, Terre Haute, 
Dubuque, Quiney (IIL), South Bend, Johnstown 
(Pa.), Chester (Pa.), York (Pa.), Topeka, Sioux City, 
Knoxville, Auburn (N. Y.), East St: Louis *(TH.), 
Joliet, La Crosse, Williamsport (Pa.), New Castle 
(Pa.), Newport (Ky.), Pueblo, Passaic, Council Bluffs. 

There were in 1875, therefore, 113 public high 
schools. There are now 158 first-class public hig! 


schools. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The merger decis’on has naturally produced con- 
siderable agitation in the stock market, and there 
have been days when the declines in values wore al- 
most a panicky aspect. But, outside of speculative 
circles, and to some extent in them, it is beginning 
to be seen that the decision may prove to be the 
best thing that could have happened to the railwa) 
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icrests.of the country.. If the Northern Securities 
(ompany had succeeded, it was to have been fol- 
loved by a Southern Securities company, and that, 
probably, by other combinations of a similar type. 

a * * 

{he carpenters’ strike in New York city, which 
1s thrown several thousand men out of work, and 
jas halted the construction of a hundred important 
juildings, has peculiar features which make it of 
than ordinary interest. The men who have 
on strike have no quarrel with their em- 
ployers, over wages or hours of labor or any other 
juestion. ‘hey are, indeed, under strict contract 
oplivations not to strike before a certain fixed date. 
iit the organization of which they are members has 
dot rmined to erush another union in the same field, 
and has accordingly forbidden its members to work 
upon jobs where members of the rival union are em- 
ploved. In its essence, the war is very like that 
which has deranged the shoe industry in Lynn for 
months. ‘he New York employers have taken sides 
with the weaker organization, and will have nothing 
iy do with the union which began the war. 

K 2 ca 


OTe 


(he April estimates of the government statisti- 
cians point to a winter wheat crop which will break 
all records. These estimates are, of course, not con- 
clusive. They are apt to be a little sanguine; and 
the crop is not yet past all danger. But the records 
of the last twenty years show that it has happened 
only four times during that period that the April 
estimates have been very far ahead of the actual re- 
sult. In each of those four years, some special 
cause, such as frost or drought or alternating heat 
and cold damaged the crop after the time at which 


the government data were gathered. But the 
chances may be said to be at least four out or five 
that we shall have a wheat crop of unprecedented 


-ize to market. This is an important factor in the 
national prosperity; but incidentally, it makes the 
currency problem more serious, and it will lead to 
another congestion of freight traffic if the railroads 
lo not prepare for it in time. 

* * * 

The Cuban republic is getting on so* well as to 
refute the prophets of ill, who insisted that the 
Cubans were incapable of self-government, and that 
the republic would go to pieces within a few months. 
\fter eleven months of President Palma’s adminis- 
tration, the treasury contains more than two mil- 
lion dollars more than it did when he took the oath 
During the entire period, there has been 
10 disturbance of law or order except a single strike, 
which was promptly settled. Affairs are so peaceful 
that our government contemplates reducing by one- 
half the small body of American troops stationed in 
the island. President Palma has sustained himself 
with dignity and tact in some trying situations; and, 
so far as the attitude of the Cuban congress toward 
the United States is concerned, it is at least as cordial 
as the conduet of our own Congress justifies. 

7 * * 


of otlice, 


Kver sinee Germany succeeded Spain in the 
sovereignty over the Caroline islands, there has been 
nore or less friction with the natives and frequent 
interference with missionary work among them. 
The latest instance is so peculiar that our state de- 
partment has found it necessary to ask for an ex- 
planation. A mission under the auspices of the 
Aierican board has been for some time carried on 
upon the island of Ruk. Recently a German man- 
ol-war visited the island, made prisoners of the en- 

school on the charge of seditious conduct, and 
irried off the two women teachers to the island of 
Ponape, three hundred miles away. There, at last 
‘counts, the unhappy young women were. The 
‘rcrmans had refused them permission to buy pas 
ona steamer to Hong Kong, and they were 
prisoners. The trouble seems to have 
n from orders which had been given making 
rman the official language on the islands; the 
‘cichers, it appears, had given instruction in Eng: 
lish, but they were busy learning German, in order 
omply with the orders. On the whole, it seems 
‘rather a small business to engage the energies of a 
Nnan-of-war, 


lly 


( 


to 
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The foreign tour of King Edward has been so ar- 
ranged that it is impossible not to attribute political 
motives to it. His visit te King Carlos of Portugal 
is a return of the latter’s prolonged stay in England, 
and is evidence of the new alliance between England 
and Portugal, an alliance on which the weaker 
power naturally plumes herself a good deal, and 
which is valuable to England because of Portugal’s 
strategic position at the'entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean, and on the east coast of Africa. His visit 
to Rome seems intended to allay ancient irritation; 
and that to France points to an abatement in the 
resentment caused on the one hand by the Fashoda 
incident, and on the other by the seurrility of the 
French press in it treatment of the English royal 
family. Germany is conspicuously omitted from the 
King’s itinerary, and the whole arrangement sug- 
gests that England is seeking new alliances which 
will relieve her position of “splendid isolation,” and 
incidentally will prevent German ambition from 
soaring too high and too fast. 

* * * 


Russia, with considerable ostentation, has com- 
pleted the evacuation of the second province of Man- 
churia, according to her agreement with China. 
That is to say, she has moved her troops about, and 
has handed over certain towns to local Chinese ad- 
ministration. But she has given a lange interpreta- 
tion to the privilege accorded her of maintaining per- 
manent military guards along her railway line.. She 
has established fortified block houses at interva!s of 
three or four miles, and has made, miniature for- 
tresses of the bridges and other strategic points. 
Altogether, she has about thirty thousand troops in 
the region which she is supposed to have evacuated. 
Moreover, she has not surrendered Niu-Chwang, as 
her agreement pledged her to do; her first excuse 
heing that the native Taotai was not ready to assume 
the government, and her second explanation,—made 
after it appeared that she was herself detaining the 
Taotai at Mukden—being that certain sanitary ar- 
rangements were incomplete. Russian diplomacy is 
traditionally devious. 


The Dutch railway strike was brought to an end 
much sooner than was expected, through the firm- 
ness of the government. Its whole history is com- 
prised within a week. It was ordered on Monday: 
went into effect on Tuesday; was extended on 
Wednesday; weakened on Thursday; was ordered off 
on Friday; was revived on Saturday, by irreconcilab'e 
Socialist elements; and collapsed completely on Sun- 
day. Meanwhile, the Dutch parliament passed to 
final enactment the anti-strike legislation, which was 
one of the occasions of the strike. Under this law, 
railway servants are held by a kind of military dis- 
cipline. They are forbidden to quit work for the 
purposes of a strike, under penalty of imprisonment 
for six months, which may be extended to four years, 
if there is evidence of concerted action which gives 
it the character of a conspiracy against the state. 
The prompt use which the Dutch government made 
of its army and navy in suppressing this strike in- 
dicates that it has no intention of falling into the 


arms of Germany. 
* * * 


The Trish National Convention at Dublin was 
under the wise leadership of Mr. Redmond, and by 
a unanimous vote approved in principle the Irish 
land bill introduced by the government. The con- 
vention was large, thoroughly representative, and 
almost wildly enthusiastic at the prospect of secur- 
ing from Parliament so large a concession. There 
was none of that nagging critcism which Mr. Red- 
mond deprecated, and which might have been fatal 
to the bill. Even Mr. Davitt, although dissatisfied, 
was not irreconcilable, and good-naturedly with- 
drew .an amendment which the leaders of the con- 
vention thought would be prejudicial to the pros- 
pects of the bill. The convention recommended a 
number of amendments, and instructed their repre- 
sentatives in Parliament to do all in their power to 
secure their adoption. On the whole, the temper of 
the convention was cordial and conciliatory. 
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house. It is a comparatively new building, sub- 
stantial and roomy, and owes its visitors of the 
tourist class to the fact that Nathaniel Hawthorne 
was employed in one of its offices for several years. 

The Roger Williams house is said to be the oldest 
house standing in Salem. It goes by the name, also, 
of the Witch house, because it was occupied later on 
by Jonathan Corwin, one of the judges in witcheraft 
cases, at whose house preliminary examinations 
were usually made. 

At the Court House we saw a number of official 
records pertaining to the arrest and conviction of 
the witches and the original death warrant of one 
of them. We saw, too, some other relics of that 
dismal era, a bottle of pins, used on (or in) the vic- 
tims, among them. 

Our interest in this dark chapter of Salem’s his- 
tory was not sufficiently intense to take us over the 
mile that intervenes between the town and Gallows 
hill, where nineteen of these wretched creatures 
gave their lives to superstition. We hailed with 
thanksgiving the statement that a movement is on 
foot, under the auspices of Essex Institute, to erect 
on this hill a monument to the martyrs who perished 
there. a monument designed to commemorate also 
the general jail delivery in 1693. 

Salem has been the birthplace and residence of 
many men illustrious in American history and let- 
ters, and has been the scene of many distinguished 
gatherings and receptions. After a most satis- 
factory dimner in the beautiful dining hall of the 
i’ssex House, we tore ourselves with the utmost re- 
luetance from our kind, though nwly-made friend, 
looked lovingly at the old town, and were hurried by 
electricity to Marblehead, where Hon. Samuel Roads, 
the town’s historian, was waiting to receive us. 

What shall T say of Marblehead! 


“A queer old place, but every stone that trips you in her 
streets 

Is instinct with the loyal pulse that in its bosom beats; 

This may be metaphor; it is but true as gospel still; 

For Marblehead is Marblehead; has been, and always 
will.” 


In Lexington we were assured that the great 
struggle for American freedom had its real begin- 
ning on the historic Green; in Concord significant 
smiles and emphatic assertions convinced us that 
this was a delusion, and that the Old North Bridge 
had witnessed the first memorable resistance to 
knglish aggression; in Salem we found that we 
had been beguiled up to that time, and that to the old 
sea-port town was due the glory of the initiative in 
the eventful struggle; when we reached Marblehead 
we had to lament again the treacherous memories 
of our previous informants, because we were as- 
sured, with the utmost positiveness, that this beau- 
tiful peninsula town was entitled to the prestige of 
priority in the matter, for here the British vessels 
had first drawn with hostile intentions. This seem- 
ing incongruity of statement caused us some sleep- 
less nights, for the New England veracity is dear to 
our hearts, but the matter troubles us no longer; 
we believe that each and all of these towns is en- 
titled to all it claims. 

Marblehead is rich in early and in Revolutionary 
history, and can show many houses illustrating those 
periods. One of the most thoroughly fascinating 
mansions of the colonial times which it has been 
our good fortune to visit is the house built by 
Colonel Jeremiah Lee, a type of the best workman- 
ship and the best material that the mother country 
afforded at that time. ‘The woodwork, much of it 
most beautifully carved, was brought over ready to 
be put together, like the great temple, without the 
sound of hammer or workmen. Some of the 
original panel papering—each panel representing a 
different landscape scene—still adorns the stairway 
and upper hall. In its construction and finish this 
old house is the admiration of modern architects. 

The old Town House stands on Washington 
street, where it was erected in 1728, and is Marble- 
head’s Faneuil Hall. Here, for more than a hun- 
dred years, its local orators voiced popular feeling 
on all questions of civic or national importance. 
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13. In April of this year New Orleans had been taken, 
after a bitter resistance and a determined siege. Dur- 
ing the next year occurred the great battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, won by the Confederates, and on the first 
of July the terrible contest at Gettysburg, continuing 
three days and engaging over 150,000 men. It resulted 
in the repulse of the Confederate forces, under General 
Lee. On the fourth of July Vicksburg, an important 
stronghold, was taken by General Grant, with the sur- 
render of 32,000 men. With this advance, the states of 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas were taken for the 
Uuion. These victories heralded the close of the war, 
ani ensured the preservation of the Republic. Septem- 
ber ‘9 witnessed the battle of Chickamauga, with the 
Scuthern forces in the ascendancy. In November, the 
Federul armies won a decisive victory at Chattanooga, 
which left only four states in the control of the Con- 
federacy. In March, 1864, General Grant, whose daring 
and whose skill, and still more, whose splendid control 
of the troops under him had revealed his marvelous 
military genius and personal resources, was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the Federal army. A series of ter- 
ribie engagements followed, with deplorable losses and 
some diminution of confidence. The battles of the Wil- 
dezness, of Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor and Petersburg 
recall them. Tater Sheridan took Winchester, Sherman 
At'sntx and Farragut Mobile. To this succeeded the 
eaj:ture of Fort Fisher and the taking of the remaining 
Confederate cruisers. Still later General Sherman ac- 
complished his famous march to the Sea, starting from 
Atianta, and ending with the taking of Savannah, and 
destrcying the resources of the South along his way. 
14. Early in the new year he retraced his course to 
the North and defeated the Confederates at Golds- 
borough. Immediately, Richmond was abandoned, and 
on the ninth of April following, General Lee surrendered 
at Apponiattox courthouse. The successful ending of 
the great conflict is due largely to the heroism, the sin- 
gle-heartedness, the patience, the faith and self-abnega- 
tion cof one man, Abraham Lincoln, himself a martyr, in 
the moment of victory, to the great cause to which he 
had consecrated his endeavors. Our deep gratitude 
syould be awakened at the memory of this gift of a 
leader who was truly a shepherd of the nation he was 
called to govern and guide. But our gratitude is also 
du2 to the noble leaders of our armies, and especially to 
the great and unnamed company of those who, with 
simpie, loving and unreserved abnegation and endeavor, 
won for us the blessings of liberty and of national se- 


curity and peace. It is in remembrance of them, and - 


in gratitude to them, that we leep Memorial Day, en- 
rickec ourselves by the memories it recalls and the 
thoughts it awakens. 

15. RECITATION—“Memorial Day.” 

Across the years deep, martial music comes: 

The roar of cannon and the roll of drums, 

The sebre’s clang, the bugle’s flute-like call, 

Are blent and softened by the distance all, 

Ard tell, to ears that heard them not, the story 

Of brave men’s deeds, and of war’s awful glory. 


Across the years we look, and fain would read 

‘How willing courage answered direful need; 

How ali our land’s young strength leaped forth to meet 
The dragon grown, and would not own defeat, 

And won a flag unrent, a race unbound, 

Bent brows upraised, with manhood’s chrism crowned. 


Acios; the years the martial music dies; 

The blaze of battle fades out of the skies; 

The ranks grow thin, and tenderer every heart; 

Not memory’s self can longer brothers part; 

Grasses grow tall, and cities spring, concealing 
Eerth’s scars, that blue and gray have vied in healing. 


Grow. grasses green! and towns, make haste to cover 
Fach riven plain and field of battle over! 

Whis!, busy wheels, and drown for aye the din 

Of ended strifes and discords that have been! 

So thickly strew each soldier’s grave, O flowers, 

We shall not heed which bed the bright bloom showers! 


Yer Iet us keep, aye, written large and plain, 

These truths, worth to us even war’s dread pain: — 
Tle lash a part feel by and by all flays; 

One brave deed tyranny itself outweighs; 

Who hastens to his brother’s aid discovers 

God’s regnant purpose o’er his prowess hovers. 


16. SINGING—“Speed Our Republic.” 





Longmans, Green, & Co., New York, issue “A Short 
History of Rome,” ‘by W. §S. Robinson, written on the 
same lines as “A Short History of Greece,” to which it 
forms a companion. The story itself is well told; the 
maps supplement the ordinary atlas, and a few siege and 
battle plans are introduced. Interesting chapters on 
“National Life and Literature” are included 


HINTS AND. HELPS FOR TEACHERS OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, A. M., M. D., AUTHOR OF 
THE BLAISDELL SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGIES. 





[From Ginn and Company’s ‘‘ Text-Book Bulletin for Elemen- 
tary Schools”’ for February, 1903. ]} 

Recent legislation in most ‘of the states now re- 
quires the teaching of physiology in the public 
schools. Many teaehers find themselves obliged to 
present the subject with little or no previous prepa- 
ration. Their daily routine of work affords them 
little leisure for the mastery of those details of 
method which are essential to success in teaching 
any branch of science. 

Within the past few years the methods of teach- 
ing physiology have changed radically for the better. 
No progressive teacher of to-day rests content with 
merely .teaching the text. The text-book has eome 
to be regarded only as a convenient helper, a crutch 
to lean upon, a basis upon which to build good work. 
Hence every topic in the text-book should be more 
fully explained, amplified, and illustrated. To se- 
eure the best results, a great variety of exerc’ses 
should be arranged to help fasten the facts in the 
pupil’s memory and to make the study interesting, 
useful, and practical. In fact, it is much more a 
test of the teacher’s skill to handle properly this 
supplementary work in physiology than it is to treat 
adequately the text itself. In this brief article the 
writer can present only a suggestive outline of a few 
of the many schemes which have been utilized and 
tested in conducting a class in this important study. 

1. Give the pupils a pleasant introduction to 
their work by a familiar talk on the general swhject 
of studying physiology. One or two recitations may 
be devoted to this topic. A carefully prepared out- 
line should be written on the blackboard with enough 
eatchwords to allow the pupil to follow readily. 
Tmpromptu questions and answers should be encour- 
aged. Rough notes may be required during the ex- 
ercise. The outline should be copied by the pupils 
into blank hooks with such catchwords as will make 
the meaning clear for future reference. The several 
points should be clinched with many homely and 
striking bits of information and picturesque illus- 
trations.* 

2. No teacher should ever use in the schoolroom 
a text-hook which is defaced or “cribbed” with ink 


*A anggeative blackboard ontline to cover this point, together with a 
more detailed diccussion of the several topic: 'n this article and mnch 
ilinatrative material. mav be found in the author’s little book, entitled 
** How to Teach Physiology.” 
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or pencil notes. Have an extra copy of the regular 
text-book for home use. Insert blank paper leaves 
or utilize blank margins of pages to insert catch- 
words and cross references to all sorts of illustrative 
material methodically collected and arranged from 
sundry notebooks, scrapbooks, and newspaper clip- 
pings. Ss aot 

3. Every teacher of physiology will find a blank 
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hook of great service. Into this may be copied a 
grea’ variety of working memoranda, apt quotations, 
lists of special topics and sub-topics, additional prac- 
fica experiments cb.ained from other teachers and 
ie\t- books, examination and test questions, black- 
joard sketehes, ete., gathered from many and varied 


curves. Everything should be numbered and 
laivied for quick reference, and cross reference: 
should be made to the home-copy text-book. 

A well-kept and indexed scrapbook is also ex- 
tronely useful to the busy teacher of physiology. 
(Ji; ings consisting of odd and interesting facts and 
instructive matter pertaining to physiology and 
health may conveniently be preserved in this man- 
from newspapers, magazines, and periodicals 
rilly.f An old geography or a discarded ac- 
~ount book will answer every purpese. Cross refer- 
ences should be made to the home text-book and to 
the blank book. 

\. he blackboard is very helpful in teachinz 
physiology. It should be utilized for health maxims, 
golden texts, topics for oral and written work, review 
analyses. tables, and references of various kinds. 
The teacher ean readily learn to make the necessary 
sketches rapidly and correctly on the blackboard. 
lies which take much time and pains should be 
nade before or after the school session. Offhand 
sketches should be used every day and should be 
drawn in the presence of the class to illustrate sun- 
dry points in the text. 

‘The pupils themselves should be taught to do good 
work on the blackboard. Sketches of bones, d‘a- 
vrams of the cireulation, tables of bones, etc., shou!d 

put upon the blackboard by the pupils with a; 
confidence, neatness, and rapidity as they 
would use In writing out an exere se in language or 
in performing an example in arithmetic. Sketc’ es 
which demand extra time and labor may be drawn 
hefore or after the regular session, and allowed to 
remain on the board as long as possible for the en- 
teriainment of visitors. So simple a matter as using 
cravon for the arieries, blue for the veins, yellow 
for the nerves, and white for the ‘bones will add 
much to the attractiveness of the work. Dupl cat» 
copies of all this blackboard work may be used by 
the pupils to illustrate their own blank books. 

6. A certain number of books on physiclogy an.J 
hygiene are useful for col'ateral reading and quick 
reference. Their number and character will depend 
largely, of course, upon the grade of the pup! for 
whom they are intended. Second-hand text-books 
of the same grade as the class text-book are easi'y 
purchased of dealers for a trifling sum. Such books 
may be kept on the teacher’s desk for the pupil t 
consult in school] hours or to carry home and read at 
Passages in these books which are inter- 
woven with the topies under cons‘deration should be 
marked with eolored pencil by the teacher to aid the 


pupil 


nel 


rey 
£el 


| ar 
SKCL 


much 


red 


his leisure. 


in his researches. 

\iong the more useful books, space only permits 
of Tooker’s “Child’s Book of Nature,” 
Part Il; Paul Bert’s “Primer of Scientific Know]l- 
edge”: Mace’s “Servants of the Stomach,” and Mrs. 
Hopkins’ “Observation Lessons,” Part ITI. 

It is all very well to recommend the use of a 
manikin, separate bones, a skeleton, and expensive 
physiological charts for use in common schools. 
\s a matter of fact, very few schoolrooms are well 
‘(uipped with this expensive material. Fortunately, 
however, most teachers can copy passably well illus- 
taken from other books. With a little 
painstaking and ingenuity, the teacher of even the 
most remote district school can make a few home- 
made charts which will prove effective helps toward 
i For this purpose, white 


mention 


+ 
rey + 
tia Ons 


aking the work succesful. 
rar’hoard or even manila paper may be used upon 
which to make the sketches in variously colored inks 
For apparatus with which to hang’or 
‘truct charts, eyelets, curtain fixtures, stout 
. Clothespins, telephone wire, pastebcard boxes, 
| «| paper, and many other things have been suc- 
cessfully used. 

For the encouragement of teachers in remote s°c- 
. it may he well to mention the fact that many 


ravons, 


+} 
yy 


ek. Tanstance, the Yonth’s Companion has printed almost every 
Sol - any years a oirefully written medical article, about half a 

“in Tong, on aome instructive and practical, topic which goncerns 
MP By eryday health, ¥ ; pr ° } 


eminent scientists do not hesitate to make very crude 
drawings on the blackboard, and often resort to their 
own hats, umbrellas, canes, handkerchiefs, pocket 
knives, and other articles conveniently at hand, to 
illustrate important points in their leciures. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to state that most of 
the working material suggested in this artic’e, which 
may demand much labor and patience for the first 
year, can be kept for use in successive classes from 
year to year. 

Teachers, parents, and educators are now fully 
aroused to the importance of teaching physiology in 
the various grades of our common schools. The 
subject is no longer regarded as unpopular, dry, and 
irksome, both to the teacher and to the pupil. 
Formerly, the text-books on this subject were in- 
volved and uninteresting. This is not true to-day. 
The latest and best text-books are at once scientific, 
interesting, and teachable. Most of them are pre- 
pared from the standpoint of everyday health. 
This is, in the opinion of the writer, a sensible and 
practical point of view, from which earnest and en- 
thusiastic teachers may profitably impress their 
pupils with the full significance of a study which 
deeply concerns the present and future well-being 
of their bodies. 
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This is another of the large list of interesting novels 
written upon various features of the Civil war. It is the 
most ambitious novel yet written by the author of “In 
Hostile Red” and “A Herald of the West.” The story is 
laid in Richmond just before the surrender of that city 
showed that the Confederacy was near its end. Jeffer- 
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of the social gaiety of Richmond with the bloody battle- 
field of the Wilderness is impressive. The love story is 
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A., has for the heroine, a suspected Union spy. 

TIE CAUSE OF THE GLACIAL PERIOD. By H. L. 
True, M. D., member of the Ohio State Academy of 
Science. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Companv. 
The author, aided by illustrations, gives an interesting 

ard clear ceccrintion of the phenomena-of the drift, as 

evidenced in various parts of the Northern Hemisphere. 

Then follows a resume and fair discussion of the vaviovs 

theories, advanced by scientists, in explanation of this 

nhenomenon. Among the astronomical theroies that of 

Professor James Croll of Glasgow is given special at- 

tention. After a fair presentation of other theories, the 

author gives his own, which is entirelv new and original. 

The ben’ commends itvelf to svievtists, and to all in- 
terested in the past history of this wonderful earth of 
ours. 





GUIDE RIGHT. By Emma L. Ballon, with illustrations 
by Effie T onise Krogle. Lebanon, O.: March Brothers. 
,150 pp. Price, 49 cents. 
This is a book of pretty, simple. little stories, to teach 
children the first principles of Ethics. In many schools 
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this is a peculiar mission to take the place of training 
absolutely lacking in the home teaching. In any instance 
they are fresh, bright stories, good to tell to children, 
much more than sugar-coated morals, although the 
morals are, as they are intended to be, quite in evidence. 
It is a very good book for teachers for the story time. 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By Arnold Kutner. New 
York: American Book Company. 404 pp. Price, $1.00, 
This is a reading book in German, designed for use in 

coromercia! schools and commercial courses in high 
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cabulary leading up to the reading in Part II. Part II. 
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working book for its place, and that place is one that 
needs just such a book. 
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Strachan-Davidson. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 

The Clarendon Press, which is doing so much for 
higher scholarship in classics, sends us the first book of 
Appian’s Civil Wars. This first book, the author says 
in his preface, “bridges for us exactly the gulf between 
Polybius and Cicero,” and on the particular subject of 
his writing Appian is, “often the only authority that we 
have.” The text was prepared for Oxford students, be- 
“ing prescribed for reading in the school of: Literae Hu- 
maniores. But there is no doubt of its finding in the 
broader courses of our American colleges. 


GENERAL HISTORY WAY MARKS. By Charles C. 
Bover, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

A small book arranged to direct the attention of the 
Jearner to the most important points of history, in order 
to facilitate memorv work. It is to be wsed in connec- 
tion with larger texts, such as Mvers or Durny, together 
with evclopaedias and reference-books. 

Beginning with the founding of the earliest nations, 
China, Egypt. and India, the author takes up the king- 
doms and nations of the Middle Ages, and the political 
revolutions and religious revolts of more modern times. 
It gives special attention to the United States. its gov- 
ernment. wars. treaties. material resources and its ad- 
vance along educational lines. 
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and Annie Bliss Chanman. New York: The Mac- 
millan Companv. Cloth. Abundantly illustrated. 
275 pp. Price, 60 cents. 


No one writer. man or woman, past or vresent, could 
give such an entertaining view of the life our grand- 
fathers lived as is here given by seventy men and wo- 
men, mostly eminent persons, who describe their own 
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aro. 

Everv phase of life. domestic and social, religious and 
edueational, fraternal and professional, industrial and 
commercial, comes in for amusing or enlightening treat- 
ment. 
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4 Park St., Boston 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
&5 Fifth Ave., New York 


378-388 Wabash Ave,, Chicago 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horstford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
April 25: New Jersey High School Teach- 
ers’ Association, Newark. W. A. Wet- 
zel, Trenton, president. 
April 28-May 1: Florida State Teachers’ 
(colored) Association, Ocala. 
April 30-May 1-2: Mississippi 
Teachers’ Association, Vicksburg. 
May 1-2: District Educational Associa- 
tion of Kentucky. Bowling Green. 


State 


May 2: Massachusetts Classical and High 
School Teachers’ Association, Cam- 
bridge; Eugene D. Russell, Lynn, 


president; William F. Bradbury, Cam- 
bridge, secretary. 

June 22-July 3: Trans-Mississippi Sum- 
mer School of Superintendence, Omaha, 
Neb.; C. G. Pearse, Omaha, secretary. 


June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 
ident. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Cliff Haven, Lake Cham- 
plain. 

July 6-10: N. E, A., Boston. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord; G. H. 
Whitcher, president, Durham, N. H. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


State Superintendent of schools W. W. 
Stetson is arranging for a summer school 
to be held at Stonington in July, provided 
sufficient encouragement can be obtained 
from the teachers of the section. 

The cost of attendance in most cases 
will not exceed the price of two weeks’ 
board, as no charge is made for tuition, 
the expenses being limited to traveling 
fees and board. The latter will be fur- 
nished at prices ranging from $3 to $4 a 
week. Certificates will be issued to teach- 
ers who attend one of these schools for 
three-fourths of the time during which it 
is in session. Diplomas will be granted 
to those holding four of these certificates. 
Charles A. Albert of the Bloomburg Nor- 
mal school, Pa., will be assigned as in- 
structor for the Stonington school. The 
work of Mr. Albert in the southern 
states and especially at the Booker T. 
Washington school at Tuskegee has been 
most highly commended. 

Mr. Albert’s subjects will include the 
following: Five talks on, “The Underly- 


ing Principles in Teaching’; “Education, 
an Unfolding’; “The Working Factors of 
an Education’; “Some Rightful Demands 
of the Parents’; “Five Important Steps 
in the Teaching Process’; “School Disci- 
pline, 


(a) Its Aims, (b) The Means”; 


“The Child’s Life Before the School 
Life’; ‘‘Some Objects of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes.” 

Rev. B. P. Snow tendered his resigna- 
tion recently, as principal of North Yar- 
mouth Academy, which he has held for 
thirteen years. 

Professor Anthony of Bates College will 
deliver the baccalaureate sermon before 
the senior class of Wilton Academy, May 

The spring term of Hebron Academy 
began April 1 with an attendance of 150 
pupils. 

P. T. Pierson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Lubec and Eastport. 

Monmouth Academy wiil close May 1 
after a very successful year’s work, gradu- 
ating five members of the senior class. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its next annual 
meeting at Concord, N. H., on October 16 
and 17. The program now well under 
way, will contain the names of some of 
the best known educators in the United 
States, and the system of section meet- 
ings inaugurated last year will be ex- 
tended. Illustrative exhibits of school 


work will be a feature of the meeting.. 


George H. Whitcher, Durham, N. H., pres- 
ident. ° 

EXETER. Phillips-Exeter Academy 
has received a check for $10,000 from the 
executors of the will of Robert C. Billings 
of Boston. The gift-is to constitute the 
Robert Charles Billings fund, to be used 
for the general purposes of the academy. 
Exeter is one of 126 charitable institu- 
tions which share in the distribution of 
more than $1,000,000. 

LITTLETON. The trustees of Dow 
Academy, Franconia, have accepted plans 
for a new building to take the place of 
the one that was burned last winter, and 
the granite work was begun to-day. The 
new building is to be of two stories, of 
colonial architecture, with a large clock 
tower in front. The cost is placed at 
$15,000, and it is understood that of this 
the town will pay $4,500. Henry W. 
Noyes of Franconia has promised to give 
a 600-pound bell. It is expected that the 
building will be ready next fall. 

The academy was founded by the tate 
M. A. Dow of Boston, a native of Little- 
ton, and for many years publisher of the 
Waverley Magazine. 

NORTHFIELD. On April 3 the citizens 
dedicated a new school building in the 
Hodgdon district, with appropriate exer- 
cises. It replaces a building built about 
one hundred and twenty years ago. 
Among its teachers was Dudley Leavitt 
of almanac fame. 

DOVER. The school committee is tak- 
ing steps for the erection of a new high 
school building. 

CLAREMONT. The dedication of the 
new North street school building occurred 
on April 15. This is a four-room build- 
ing with ample halls and basement and 
is modern in all its arrangements. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. In the annual Budget the 
total appropriation bill for maintenance 
of schools is made up as follows: — 





Salaries of instructors ........ 2,546,000 
Salaries of officers ............ 82,581 
Salaries of janitors ........... 198,000 
i, RP Rat ee oe 2 216,000 
Supplies and incidentals ...... 197,500 
Repairs and alterations of 

DE, tod oc nue hans + doe aaa 287,133 
Rent of hired school accom- 

ND sie a eo ne os ob & 4 49,000 
Salaries and expenses of 

schoolhouse commission.... 20,000 

othr cece hl eva bala Oe $3,597,214 

Mayor Collins also signed the city 
council loan bill of $1,500,000 for new 
schoolhouses, sites, etc. 

The New England Teachers’ History 


Association held its spring meeting April 
18. The morning session was at the 
Girls’ Latin school and Professor William 
MacDonald of Brown University presided. 
The topic was ““lne Relation Between the 
Teaching of History in the Grammar 
Schoo] and the Teaching of History in 
the High School.” 

The first speaker was Wilbur F. Gordy, 
principal of the North grammar school, 
Hartford, Ct. 

Ernest D. Lewis, Newton high school; 
Arthur C. Boyden, Bridgewater Normal 
school; Rev. W. G. Reed Mullen, S. T., 
president Boston College, and Dr. Charles 
H. Thurber, of Ginn & Co., Boston, were 
the other speakers. 

CAMBRIDGE. ‘The thirty-sixth annu- 
al meeting of the Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of classical and high school teachers 
will be held in the Cambridge Latin 
school building, Saturday, May 2, at 9.30. 

9.30 A. M., business meeting; 10 A. M., 


“schools she 


“The Development of the Certificating 
System for College,” Stratton D. Brooks, 
supervisor of scaools, Boston; discussion; 
11 A. M., “Has the Study of Latin in the 
Grammar Schools Been a Success?’’ Mary 
McSkimmon, Pierce school, Brookline, 
Enoch C. Adams, high school, Newton, 
William L. Eaton, -..gh school, Concord; 
discussion; 12.30 P. M., collau.on; 14 P. 
M.. business meeting; 14.15 P. M., “The 
Relation of the Normal School to the 
High School,’ Walter P. beckwith, Nor- 
mal school, Salem, Frank A. Hill, secre- 
tary State Board of Education, Cam- 
bridge; discussion; 15 P. M., “What Con- 
trol Have the Teachers and the School 
Committee over Athletics?” John F. 
Casey, English high school, Boston, 
George E Gay, superintendent of schools, 
Malden, Arthur P Stone, attorney, Bos- 
ton: discussion; 16 P. M., *‘Democracy,” 
William Fuller, Mechanic Arts high 
school, Boston. Eugene D. Russell, clas- 
sical school, Lynn, president; William F. 
Bradbury, Latin school, Cambridge, re- 
cording secretary. 

CHELSEA. Miss Harriet J. Thyng, 
teacher of German in the Chelsea high 
school, died at her home, April 17, from 
rupture of a blood vessel on the brain. 
She was obliged to give up teaching the 
thirteenth, but her illness was not re- 
garded as serious until the seventeenth. 
She was born in Swampscott forty-four 
years ago, and after graduating from its 
received her preparatory 
training as a teacher in the Salem Nor- 
mal school. After teaching a few years 
in the Swampscott schools, she went to 
Dover, N. H., remaining there until about 
twelve years ago, when she received the 
appointment at Chelsea. 

NEWTON. The Newton Education As- 
sociation, wards one and seven section, 
O. M. Fisher, chairman, held a meeting 
Monday evening, April 20. Miss Dora 
Williams of the Boston Normal school 
spoke on “School Gardens.” 

DIGHTON. At the annual meeting of 
the school committee, comprising the 
district of Dighton, Rehoboth and Berk- 
ley, Superintendent S. C. Hutchinson 
was unanimously elected district super- 
intendent for another year at the same 
salary. He is expected at least, to spend 
nine days visiting schools in Rehoboth, 
four in Berkley and seven in Dighton, 
each month. 

WARREN. Superintendent O. H. 
Adams was unanimously re-elected as su- 
perintendent of the Warren-Wales dis- 
trict on the seventeenth. Also, by a 
vnanimous vote of the joint committee, 
his salary was increased $100. 

CHARLEMONT. At a meeting of the 
school committees of Charlemont, Haw- 
ley, Florida, Monroe, Rowe and Heath, 
held at Zoar April 11, G. A. Grover was 
chosen superintendent of schools for the 
coming year. Mr. Grover has done good 
and faithful service the past year, and is 
well qualified for the position. 

CHELMSFORD. Ata full meeting of 
the joint committee held on Saturday, 
April 11, F. L. Kendall was elected for 
the fifth time as superintendent of schools 
for the towns of Chelmsford, Carlisie and 
Dunstable. 

WESTFIELD. Stanley H. Holmes, su- 
perintendent of schools, has been re- 
elected for another year at the last meet- 
ing of the school board. Mr. Holmes has 
been superintendent for four years and by 
his efforts the educational system of the 
town has been raised to a high standard. 

WALTHAM. The public opening of 
the new. high school building occurred 
April 14, when the art decorations of the 
Alumni Association were presented to the 
city. Exercises were held in the assemb!y 
hall, and an inspection of the building 
and its works of art followed. A large 
number of citizens attended. The audi- 
ence was composed of many. of the lead- 
ing townspeople, and those interested in 
the higher education. Following is the 
program :— 


Singing, “America,” by all present; in- 


vocation, Rev. Francis E. Webster; ad- 
dress of welcome, Hon. Murray D. Clem- 
ent, mayor of Waltham; minuet, Boc- 
cherini, string sextet; presentation of art 
gifts to the city, G. Bartlett Willard; ac- 
ceptance of the art decorations, Melvin 
M. Johnson, Esq., of the school commit- 
tee: “The Spirit of Beauty,” Walter F. 
Starbuck, chorus of women’s voices and 
strings, composed for exercises to poem 
by Rufus Dawes. 

The money for the purchase of the 
works of art was secured from the: pro- 
ceeds of entertainments given under the 
auspices of the Alumni Association; from 
the surplus funds in its treasury; from 
the dues of members; and by contribu- 
tions of many friends of the school. In 
addition to contributions of money, many 
gifts of pictures may be found noted in 
the catalog. 


CLARK’S 


NORWAY-RUSSIA 
CRUISE, $225 UP 


By specially chartered North German Lloyd twin. 
screw express 8,8. * Kaiserin Maria Theresia ’»— 
July 2d, 42 days, first-class. Shore trips, hotels, 
guides, drives included, Visiting Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg (Moscow), 
Beilin, &c. Optional side trips all over Europe: 
Absolutely no overcrowding; only main forward 
dining room u-ed. Most attractive summer tri) 
ever arranged. ALSO a series of high-class 


TO EUROPE during 
Vacation Tours Spring and Summer 
months, ranging in price, %260 up to #800, accord- 
ing to Jevgth ot tour. Membership limited. Pro. 
grams free. Mention tour wanted. Independent 
steamship tickets, all lines, to Europe, 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agt., 
9 State St. (3 doors trom Washington). 
Tel., 3956 Main. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Rev. R. E. Schuh goes from East 
Hampton, Conn., to become vice-principal 
at East Greenwich Academy. 

The House of. Representatives in the 
Connecticut legislature has passed a bill 
to provide additional state aid for the 
rural schools of the state. The measure, 
which is backed by the State Board of 
Education, provides that each town who-e 
grandlist is less than $500,000 shall be en- 
titled to receive from the state treasury a 
sum which will enable it annually to ex- 
pend for the support of public schools $25 
for each child in average attendance, but 
the state grant shall be expended only 
for teachers’ wages and shali not be avail- 
able unless the town levies an annual 
school tax of not less than four mills on 
each dollar of the assessed valuation. 
Sixty-one towns will be beneficiaries un- 
der the measure, and the bill will involve 
an annual state expense of a trifle less 
than $60,000. 


* 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


NEWARK. A teachers’ meeting was 
held April 6, it being the last general ses- 
sion of the year. D. L. Bardwell, a dis- 
trict superintendent of New York city, 
made an address on “The Activities and 
7rowth of the Teacher.” At the close of 
the meeting Principal Edward H. Dutcher 
of the Eastern school stepped forward 
and presented to Superintendent V. L. 
Davey a beautiful loving cup in behalf of 
the teachers of the city. The presenta- 
tion was a complete surprise. Mr. Davey 
is about completing twenty-five years’ 
service as aschoolmaster in East Orange, 
and in order to commemorate this long 
service the entire teaching force of the 
schools presented him with a cup. The 
inscription on the cup reads: “Presented 
to Superintendent Vernon L. Davey by 
the teachers of East Orange, N. J., as a 
token of respect and esteem. 1878-1903.” 

Mr. Davey was unable to make any ex- 
tended response to Mr. Dutcher’s speech 
of presentation, and Rey. Dr. John Crow- 
ell, the veteran secretary of the Board 
of Education, came to hisaid and madea 
few remarks. 

When Mr. Davey became principal of 
Eastern school there were but nine teach- 
ers in the building. The teaching force 
of the town numbered twenty-four, the 
other schools being the Ashland, the 
Franklin and the Elmwood. The town 
was divided into three school districts 
In 1890 the schools were consolidated, 
and Mr. Davey was made superintendent 
Since that time the educational work has 
greatly increased. There are now seven 
schools, and the four original buildings 
have all been considerably enlarged. The 
teaching staff now includes about 120 
persons, and in twelve years the attend 
ance has more than doubled. Mr. Dave; 
is very. well known as an_ educator 
throughout the country. He is a membe! 
of many educational associations and is a 
former president of the New -York Senoo! 
masters’ Club, 

The fifteenth semi-annual meeting 0! 
the New Jersey High School Teachers 
Association, will be held in assembl) 
room of public library building, Newark 
on Saturday, April 25, 9.30 A. M. 

All persons in any way interested in 


Wanted at Once, 
TEACHERS for rural and graded schools ; 
$8.00 a week and upwards. 


Also, two teachers for the South ; $400 ; 
Baptists preferred. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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yndary education are cordially invited 
io be present at this meeting of the assg- 
jation. 

ant tive membership is limited to ‘“su- 
perintendents and principals of schools in 
which the work done shall be equivalent 
+o two full years of high school work, 
and to teachers of school in which the 
course of study shall be at least. three 
vears of high school work.” 

‘rhe association seeks to represent and 
aivance the interests of all high schools 
and high school teachers of New Jersey. 
To that end it invites your co-operation 
and financial assistance, 

The membership fee is one dollar, pay- 
able to A. B. Meredith, Nutley, N. J. 

The program :— c 

Address, John Huston Finley, LL. D., 
professor of politics, Princeton University 
and editor of MeClure’s Magazine; “The 
\rticulation of the College Work in His- 
torv with That of the Secondary Schools,” 
james Sullivan, Ph. D., chairman of the 
history department of the high school of 
commerce, New York; “The Articulation 
of the Secondary School Work in History 
With That of the Grammar Schools,” 
Miss Sarah A. Dynes, professor of history, 
State Normal school, Trenton; ‘“‘The Bib- 
lioeraphy of. History for Secondary 
Schools,’ B. BE. Brooks, department of 
history, East Orange high school. 

The officers are: President, W. A. 
Wetzel, Trenton; vice-president, Fred S. 
Shepherd, Ph.-D., Asbury Park; secre- 
tary, Cornelia E. MacMullan, South 
Oranze; treasurer, A. B. Meredith, Nut- 
ley; member of the executive committee, 
1. W. Travell, Plainfield. 

NEW BRUNSW1CK. Professor Albert 
Huntington Chester, a curator of the 
Geological Museum and _ ~professor of 
chemistry and mineralogy at Rutgers Col- 
iege at New Brunswick, N. J., died here 
April 13 at the age of sixty. He wasborn 
in Saratoga, N. Y., and graduaied at Co- 
lumbia. From 1870 to 1890 he was pro-« 
fessor of chemistry in Hamilton College. 
He stood in high repute as a mining en- 
eineer, and published a “Dictionary of 
the Names of Minerals” and a “Catalogue 
of Minerals, with Their Chemical Compo- 
ijtions and Synonyms.” 

WEST NEW YORK. There are plans 
underway for erecting two twelve- 
room school buildings. This no doubt is 
omewhat due to the efforts of Superin- 
tendent Van Sickle, who finds the present 
weommodations inadequate to meet the 
g¢ conditions of the town. It is ex- 
pected that one or both buildings will be 
for oceupancy by September 1, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURG. The International Kin- 
dergarten Union at its third day’s session 
in Pittsburg elected the following offi- 
President, Miss Annie Laws of 
first vice-president, Miss Lucy 
H. Symonds of Boston; second vice-pres- 
ident, Dr. John B. Merrill of New York; 
corresponding secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Stella Wood of Minneapolis; record- 
ng secretary, Miss Evelyn Holmes of 
Charleston, §S. C., and auditor, Miss 
Georgia Allison of Pittsburg. Papers 
were read by Dr. James P. Haney, direct- 
or of manual training and athletics in the 
New York public schools, on “The Man- 
al Arts in Elementary Schools,” and on 
The Principles of Composition and 
Their Application to Art,” by A. W. Dow 
of Brooklyn, 

Two hundred delegates were in attend- 
ance at the opening session of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union held at Car- 
music hall April 15. The conven- 
‘lon was called to order by Mrs. Alice H. 
Putnam of Chicago, and Mrs. W. A. Her- 
ron of Pittsburg delivered the address of 
The reports of the delegates 
lollowed, during which letters were read 
irom Germany and England, to the effect 
‘hat the work there was progressing sat- 
isfactorily. The afternoon was devoted 
‘0 an inspection of the Carnegie plants 
at Braddock. There were addresses by 
'. N. C. Schaeffer, state superintendent 
Ol education,’ and Dr. Wiliiam T. Harris, 
United States commissioner of education. 
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DIRIGO ISLAND, Penobscot Bay, Maine, 
An Ideal Summer Outing Club for Members 
tnd their Families, situated in the very centre of 
sacs \merican Bay of Naples, with a complete 
Maj tte view of more than 40 Islands and 
Dadiland Points, from the Camden Hiils to Mount 
with we, the Club Owns Eight Beautiful Islands, 
yj wl area equal to the City Proper of Boston, 
* owned and controlled exclusively for the 
; embers, whose membership fee includes the 
Hos rsiiip of & lot of land and privileges of Club 
desi” Boats, Tennis, Golf and Appurtenances, 
t} agned especially for Families, who come to 
either + England coast for the summer who want 
vlo, Urnished rooms or furnished cottage com 
nat N ithout the troubles and cares of preparation 
‘matntenance. For terms of Somereleie and a 
Vv vamphiet, describing DIRIGO send to 
RIMAN BROS., 4 Post Office Sq., Boston. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation is contemplating the segregation of 
the mentally weak children in the public 
schools. A number of rooms are to be 
fitted up in different schools, where in- 
struction will be given such children 
according to their capacity for learning. 
Several pathetic cases have recently de- 
veloped in the various schools. Miss Mc- 
Cowen, supervisor of the deaf; Assistant 
Superintendent Roberts, and an expert 
from the child study department have 
been appointed to devise a plan for the 
proper care of these deficient children. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


VICKSBURG. The eighteenth annual 
meeting of the Mississippi State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held in Vicksburg 
April 30, May 1 and 2, 1903. 

Opening session, Thursday, April 30, 8 
p.m. Invocation, Rev, Dr. Sproles, Vicks- 
burg; welcome address, Superintendent 
Charles Randleton Kemper, Vicksburg; 
response, Professor J. C. Herbert, A. and 
M. College; president’s address, E. E. 
Bass, Greenville. 

Department of high schools and col- 
leges, Friday, 9 A. M., Dr. P. H. Saunders, 
University, presiding. 1. “Difficulties in 
the Way of the High School and How 
they Are to be Met,” Superintendent J. N. 
Powers, Grenada. Discussion limited to 
five-minute speeches; led by Superinten- 
dent J. E. Brown, New Albany; 2. “The 
Need and Advantage of a Special Examin- 
ation and License for High School Teach- 
ers,” Superintendent J. Reese Lin, 
Natchez. Discussion limited to five-min- 
ute speeches; led by Superintendent G. G. 
Hurst, Steen’s Creek high school. 

Department of elementary schools, Fri- 
cay, 9 A. M., Miss Florence At ins Broo :- 
haven, presiding. ‘Discipline: Theoret- 
ical and Practical,’ Professor W. H. Fos- 
ter, Enterprise; discussion, by Professor 
T. L. Trawick, Crystal Springs; ‘‘Elemen- 
tary Geography,’ Miss Susie V. Powell, 
Durant, discussion, Miss May V. James, 
McComb; “How to Get and Hold Chil- 
dren,’ Miss Gabriella Means, Natchez, 
discussion by Miss Celeste Calloway, Co- 
lumbus; “Under Existing Conditions in 
Mississippi, is the Average Child of Five 
Years Old Enough to Enter School?” 
Mrs. Jennie M. Hardy, Laurel; general 
discussion; ‘“‘“Homekeeping in the School- 
room,” Miss I. K. Smith, Meridian; dis- 
cussion, Miss E. B. Harbison, Greenville. 

Business session, Friday, 2 P. M., re- 
ports of committees: (a) “Educational 
Exhibit,’ J. M. Consley, Laurel; (b) “Ru- 
ra! Schools,” G. F. Boyd, Kosciusko; (c) 
“Library Board,” Joe Cook, Columbus; 
(ad) “Decoration of State Superinten- 
dent’s Offices,’ Chancellor Fulton, Uni- 
versity; (e) “Amendments to Constitu- 
tion,’ J. R. Preston, Natchez; (f) “Ir- 
win Russell Memorial,” Miss Mary Mayo, 
Columbus; (g) ‘°Professional Reading 
Course,” M. Rose, Aberdeen; (h) ‘Course 
of Study for Rural Schools, E. L. Bailey, 
Jackson. 

General Session, Friday, 8 P. M. “The 
Use and Abuse of Metnods,” D. A. Hill, 
West Point: Report: “Why Boys Stop 
School,” J. C. Fant, Meridian; “Schools 
from the Viewpoint of a Trustee,” A. G. 
Rose, Greenville. 

Department of rural schools, Saturday, 
9 A. M., Superintendent F. H. Mitts, Tu- 
pelo, presiding; ‘Rural School Libra- 
ries,” Superintendent John R. Ellis, paper 
and demonstration; discussion by Super- 
intendent J. B. Dabney; ‘Rural High 
Schools, Superintendent W. P. Still; dis- 
cussion by Superintendent F. R. Peter- 
son: “Consolidation of Rural Schools,” 
Superintendent W. W. Stockstill; discus- 
sion by Superintendent C. C. Swinney; 
“Revision of the School Law,” Superin- 
tendent W. J. Pack; discussion by George 


B. Parker. 


Closing session, Saturday, 11 =. ee, 
reports of special committees, appoint- 


ment of committees, election of officers, 
installation of officers. 
TEXAS. 

Professor Nathaniel Butler of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has recently made a 
tour of inspection in Texas, having been 
invited by a number of high schools de- 
siring affliation with the University of 
Chicago. He visited the cities. of Dallas, 
Denison, Sherman, Fort Worth, Waco, 
San Antonio, Houston and Galveston. 
He expressed himself as well pleased with 
the progress of the schools that he had 
visited. 
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DUTIES OF STATE SUFERINTEN- 
DENT. 


Wisconsin specifies the duties of the 
state superintendent very clearly in the 
bill just passed fixing the salary at $5,000. 

No person shall be eligible to the office 
of state superintendent of public instruct- 
ion, who shall not, at the time of his elec- 
tion thereto, have taught or supervised 
teaching in the state of Wisconsin, for a 
period of not less than five years, and 


who shall not, at such time, hold the 
highest grade of certificate which the 
state superintendent is by law empowered 
to issue. 

He shall have general supervision over 
the common schools of the state, and it 
shall be his duty: 

To ascertain, so far as practicable, the 
conditions of the public schools of the 
state; to stimulate interest in education; 
to spread as widely as possible, through 
public addresses, bulletins, and by con- 
ferences with school officers, teachers and 
parents, a knowledge of methods which 
may be employed to introduce desirable 
improvements in the organization, gov- 
ernment and instruction of the schools. 

To prohibit the use of sectarian books 
and sectarian instruction in the public 
schools; to advise in the selection of 
books for school district libraries; to 
prepare, as often as he shall deem neces- 
sary, a list of books suitable for school 
district libraries, and furnish copies of 
such lists to each town, village, or city 
clerk, or secretary of the board of educa- 
tion, and to each county or city superin- 
tendent, from which lists the above desig- 
nated officers shall select and purchase 
bocks for use in the school libraries of 
the state. 

To attend such educational meetings, 
and make such investigations as he may 
deem important, and such as may enable 
him to obtain information relating to the 
different systems of common schools in 
the United States, said information to be 
embodied in his biennial report to the 
state legislature. 

To endeavor to arouse an intelligent 
interest among the people of the state in 
the general subject of industrial and com- 
mercial education, including manual 
training, agriculture, and domestic 
science, and to awaken and educate pub- 
lic sentiment for the suitable introduction 
of these subjects into the puwblic, schools, 
and to make such inspection and inves- 
tigation as may be necessary for an in- 
telligent supervision of the work therein. 

To exercise general supervision over 
the establishment and management of 
county schools of agriculture and domes- 
tic science, manual training schools, 
county training schools for teachers, and 
the day schools for the deaf; to advise 
with the principals and local authorities 
thereof and to formulate courses of study 
for such echools; to embody in his bien- 
nial report or in special bulletins or cir- 
culars such statements, suggestions, and 
statistics as he may deem useful and for 
the information of the public. 

To revise, codify and edit the school 
laws from time to time, as circumstances 
may make necessary, and by lectures, 
circulars, correspondence, and public ad- 


dresses, give the public information 
bearing upon the different systems of 
school organization and management, 


provided by law in this state; to prescribe 
rules and regulations for the manage- 
ment of school district libraries, and the 
penalty which may be imposed by district 
beards for any violation thereof; to pre- 
pare for the use of school officers suitable 
forms for making reports and conducting 
various proceedings necessary to the 
proper conduct of annual and special 
meetings; to prepare and publish from 
time to time, as occasion may require, 
courses of study for ungraded, state 
graded, and free high schools, with such 
comments and instructions as may be 
deemed essential for an intelligent under- 
standing thereof on the part of the school 
officers, teachers, and others interested; 
to compile, edit, and distribute to the 
schdols annually, in pamphlet form, mat- 
ter adapted to and suitable for the intel- 
ligent observance of Arbor and Bird day 
and of Memorial day; the printing of re- 
ports, pamphlets and circulars, published 
for any and all of these purposes, to be 
done by the state printer at the expense 
of the state. 

To examine and determine all appeals, 
which by law may be made to him, ac- 
cording to the rules regulating such mat- 
ters, and to prescribe rules of practice in 


respect thereto, not inconsistent with 
law 
To collect in his office such school 


books, apparatus, maps and charts, as 
may be obtained without expense to the 
state: to purchase at an expense not ex- 
ceeding one hundred and fifty dollars in 
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any one year, to be paid out of the state 
treasury, works and periodicals bearing 
upon the different phases of education. 

To apportion and distribute the school 
fund income as provided by law. 

To make copies when required by any 
person so to do, of any papers deposited 
or filed in his office, and of any act or de- 
cision made by him, and to certify the 
same, provided he may demand therefor 
twelve cents per folio, which fee shall be 
paid into the state treasury. 

To prepare in each even numbered year 
a report, to be delivered by him to the 
governor on or before the thirty-first day 
of December, containing 

First. An abstract of all the common 
school reports received by him from the 
several county and city superintendents. 

Second. A statement of the condition 
of the common schools, the state graded 
schools, the city graded schools, 
the - free high schools and  inde- 
pendent high schools, the manual train- 
ing schools, the schools established for 
the purpose of giving instruction in agri- 
culture and domestic science, the county 
training schools for teachers, the day 
scheels for the deaf, the state normal 
schools and the state university, and such 
other schools as may be hereafter estab- 
lished by law. 

Third. Statements of the receipts and 
disbursements of all school moneys. 

Fourth. Plans for the improvement 
and better management and organization 
of all common and other schools. . 

Fifth. A statement of his official visits 
to educational institutions of any kind, 
and of the work done by the different in- 
spectors and officers provided for by law, 
and employed by him in the performance 
of the duties of the office, for the biennial 
period. 

Sixth. All such other matters relating 
to his office and the school system of the 
state, as he shall deem expedient to pub- 
lish. 

To exercise supervision over the teach- 
ers’ institutes held in the different coun- 
ties of the state, and, with the advice and 
consent of the institute committee of the 
board of regents of normal schools, pub- 
lish from time to time, a syllabus and out- 
line of work suitable to be done therein. 

To hold at least one convention an- 
nually at a convenient and accessible 
point in the state, for the purpose of con- 
sulting and advising with the county su- 
perintendents in regard to the supervision 
and management of the public schools. 

To perform all other duties imposed 
upon him by law. 

The state superintendent shall receive 
an annual salary of five thousand dollars. 








FOR SALE: 
- N. E. A. Reports. 
A. I. of I. Volumes. 
N. E, Journal of Education, bound vols. 


The Magazine ** Education,”’ | 
Massachusetts Teacher, 24 * - 
R. I. Schoolmaster, full set, 20 ** - 
Correspondence solicited. Address 
“EDUCATIONAL REPORTS,” 
Office Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF NATURE STUDY 


.. AT .’. 
North Rehoboth, Mass., Locust Grove Farm. 
From July 26 to August 29, 1903. 


Reached by electrics from Attleboro, Taunton, 
and Pawtucket. Combines science and recreation. 
Expert instructors on Plants, Birds, and Insects. 

TERMS 86 a Week, 
including board and instruction. Payments weekly 
IN ADVANCE. 

Only a limited number can be accommodated. 

For information address 

DEA. F. A. BLISS, Attleboro, Mass- 


R. F. D, No. 1. 


EARN MONEY IN SUMMER. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS and other teachers 
of experience wanted to earn large money in sum- 
mer vacation by representing first-class Correspond- 
ence school. Nomoney required for books or outfit, 
no tim3 wasted in second round to deliver books. 
Immensely successful in Middle West, this school 
now introduced into New England. Managed by 
yractical school men of long experience this echool 
has ga ned high standing and is now affiliated with 
Northwestern University. Six representatives made 
an average of one hundred and fifty dollars per 
month, the poorest cleared over ninety per month. 
Ladies, as well as men, can do this work. Sit right 
down and write for full particulars to Principal 
WALTER R. DAVENPORT, Montpelier, Vt. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the eaitor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Proper! y authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 








At the regular meeting April 6 the 
trustees of Columbia University an- 
nounced a bequest of $100,000 from the 
estate of the late Dorman B. Eaton. It 
was voted to establish the Eaton profes- 
sorship of administrative law and muni- 
cipal science, and Professor Frank J. 
3oodnow, now professor of administra- 
tive law, was appointed to fill the posi- 
tion. Other gifts were announced as fol- 
lows: For salaries in the department of 
physiology, $400; to establish the Mar- 
garet Fuller graduate scholarship in Eng- 
lish literature and letters for 1903-4, $160; 
for the equipment of the department of 
mining, $550, a valuable collection of 
minerals made by Dr. Posi, 1827. 

George J. Bayles, Ph. D., was appointed 
lecturer on ecclesiology, and Drs. E. L. 
Dow and John S. Thacher were appointed 
demonstrator of pathology and clinical 
lecturer in medicine, respectively. The 
professorship of ophthalmology, made va- 
cant by the resignation of Dr. Herman 
Knapp, was filled by the appointment of 
ris son, Arnold H. Knapp, M.D. The 
resignation of Dr. George M. Tuttle, pro- 
fessor of gynecology, was accepted, and it 
was decided to assign Dr. Edwin B. 
Cragin, professor of obstetrics, to have 
charge of the lecture and clinical work of 
that department for the year 1903-4. 

President Wheeler has announced the 
resignation of Dr. William D. Montague 
as instructor in the department of phil- 
osophy at the University of California, to 
accept the call to the department of phil- 
osophy in Columbia University. 

The annual prospectus of the Yale Grad- 
uate School shows several important 
changes. A new fellowship, the Loomis 
fellowship in physics, is announced, and fd 
the eighteen clubs already existing for re- 
search and criticism the French Journal 
Slub has been added. 

Research work in analytical psychology 
and the philosophy of mind will be under 
the charge of Professors Ladd, Duncan 
and Sneath, while that in experimental 
psychology will be in charge of Dr. Judd, 
assisted by Drs. McAllister and Churchill. 
A number of new courses in tne social 
sciences are offered and the elementary 
courses in economics and statistics gener- 
ally taken by undergraduates are opened 
to graduates. 

In English a course in literary types 
has been added, which provides a survey 
of the most important kinds of general 
European literature. Ten new courses in 
Biblical and Semitic studies are added 
and the department of matuematics coffers 
2 series of courses of unusual interest. 


Miltcn Brackett Porter has been elected 
professor of mathematics in tue Univer- 
sity of Texas, vice George B. Halstead, 
resigned. Mr. Porter is at present assist- 
ant professor of mathematics at Yale, 
and will take charge of the department 
in the University of Texas on September 
1 next. He graduated trom the Univer- 
sity of Texas in 1892 with the degree of 
B. S. In 1895 he received from Harvard 
the degree of A. M. and the degree of Ph. 
D. from the same institution in 1897. 








EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse; 
vice-president, C. M. Parker, Taylorsville, 
Ill.; secretary, Harlan P. French, Albany; 
treasurer, John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan.; 


executive committee, O. T. Corson, Co- 
Iumbus, O.; Ossian H. Lang, New York, 
mm, 8. 


The following-named journals consti- 
tute the Educational Press Association 
of America: American Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; American Journal of Educa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis.; American Pri- 
mary Teacher, Boston; American School 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis.; Cana- 
dian Teacher, Toronto; Colorado School 
Journal, Denver; Education, Boston, 
Mass. ; Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Florida School Exponent, Jackson- 
ville; Journal of Education, Boston, 
Mass.; Louisiana School Review, Natchi- 
toches: Missouri School Journal, Jeffer- 
son City; Michigan School Moderator, 
Lansing; Midland Schools, Des Moines, 
Ia.; Missiszippi School Journal, Jackson: 
Nebrasla Teacher, Lincoln, Neb.: Ohio 
Educational Monthly, Columbus; Penn- 
svivania School Journal, Lancaster: 
Popular Educator, Boston, Mass.: Pri- 
mary School, New York, N. Y.; Primary 
Fducation, Boston, Mass.; School and 
Home Bloomington, IIL; 


Education, 


School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y.; School 
Journal, New York, N. Y.; School Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn.; School News 
and Practical Educator, Taylorsville, I11.; 
Southern School Journal, Lexington; 
Teachers’ Institute, New York, N. Y.; 


Texas School Journal, Austin; Virginia 
School Journal, Richmond; Western 
School Journal, Topeka, Kan.; Western 
Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis.; Wisconsin 


Journal of Education, Milwaukee. 








ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
MATHEMATICS 1N NEW ENGLAND. 


A number of college and school men in 
the vicinity of Boston are at present en- 
gaged in organizing an association of 
teachers of mathematics. In spite of the 
fundamental importance of mathematical 
studies in nearly all educational grades, 
the teachers have heretofore had little of 
that helpful contact with each otner which 
has proved of great value in other lines. 
Mathematical investigators and college 
men have long since organized a uourish- 
ing national society, whose regular meet- 
ings are well attended and supported. 

The object of the present movement is 
to bring mathematical teachers of all 
grades into organized relations, with a 
view to improving methods of teaching 
and stimulating interest on the part of 
the teachers in modern developments of 
mathematics. 

The first meeting of the new associa- 
tion was held at the Boston Latin 
school on Saturday, April 18, with ad- 
dresses by Professor Thomas S. Fiske, of 
Columbia University, the president of the 
American Mathematical society, and W. 
T. Campbell, master of the Boston Latin 








school. 

NEW YORK SUHOOL ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS. 
MANHATTAN. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club—Second Sat- 
urday evening in each month, at Hotel 
St. Denis, Broadway and llth street. 
President, Wiuiam C. Hess; secretary, 
Peter C. Ritchie, Jr. 

New York nducational Council—Third 
Saturday morning in each month, in the 
New York University bu..ding, Washing- 
ton square. President, James M. Grimes; 
secretary, Clarence E. Morse. 

Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and vicinity (high schools and 
academies)—Second Saturday mornings, 
Brearley School building, No. 17 West 
44th street. President, W. S. Blake; sec- 
retary, Harry B. Penhallow. 

High School Principals’ Association 
(all the boroughs)—Meets first school 
Thursday each month, Hotel Griffou, loy 
West 9th street, Mannattan. President, 


Edward J. Goodwin; secretary, Charles 
D. Larkins. 

Principals’ Association of the City of 
New York (all the boroughs)—Meets 
January, March, May, and October. 
President, William L. Ettinger; secre- 
tary, Martin V. Joyce. 


Male Principals’ Association of New 
York (Manhattan)—President, Wiliiam 
J. O'Shea. 

Association of Women Principais of 
Public Schools of New York City—Third 
Monday afternoon, Normal College. 
President, Miss Katherine D. Blake; sec- 
retary, Miss Katherine Bevier. 

Association of Primary Principals— 
Second Monday of month, New York 
City College. President Josephine E. 
Rogers; secretary, Miss S. E. Buckbee. 

New York Teachers’ Assoriation— 
Third Tuesday in month, Bloomingdale 
Hall, 166 East 60th street. President, 
Magnus Gross; secretary, Henrietta 
Woodman. 

Society for the Study of Class-Room 
Problems—Second Saturday morning of 
month, hall of the Board of Education. 
President, Miss Julia Richman; secre- 
tary, Miss Alida S. Williams. 


Male Teachers’ Association—First Fri- 
day of month, at 166 East 60th street. 
President, Silas C. Wheat; secretary, 
Walter A. Duke. 

Grammar Teachers’ Association—Sec- 


ond Monday in month, at the Normal 
College. President, Mrs. L. Randall 
Crooker; secretary, Miss Sarah R. Wat- 
kins. 
Primary 
ond Friday 


Teachers’ Association—Sec- 

in month, at the Normal 
College. President, Miss Marguerite A. 
Elger; secretary, Miss Margaret Dugan. 

High School Teachers’ Association of 
New York city—First Saturdays of Octo- 
ber, December, March and May, hall of 
the Board of Education. President, J. J. 
Sheppard; secretary, Helen M. Sweeney. 

New York Association of high school 





Wesley House, Marthas Vineyard 
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View from Piazza of the Wesley House. 


Fine Ocean View from the Piazzas. 


The House faces Lake Anthony—the only 
harbor for small craft in Cottage City. 


All boats moor in front of Hotel. 

Sun Parlor with polished floor for Concerts 
and Dancing. 

Cool Dining Room overlooking the water. 

Pure Spring Water from Beach Grove 
Mineral Springs. 


Best Bathing in New England — 72° F. 

Four Band Concerts daily. 

Golf — Tennis — Roque. 

Excellent Accommodations for Fishing 
and Sailing. 

Rates, $2.00- $3 50 per day. Cheaper by 
week or season. 

For information and booklet write 


HERBERT M. CHASE, Mgr., 77 Summer St., Boston. 
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teachers of German—President, Robert 
Mezger; secretary, Arnold Kutner. 

Society of Pedagogy—Third Thursday 
in month at public school No. 6, Madison 
avenue and 85th street. President, E. A. 
Page; secretary, J. W. Davis. 

The Emile—First Saturday of month. 
Terrace Garden, 58th street, near Third 
avenue. President, Frank A. Schmidt; 
secretary, Elijah Jenks. 

Noctes Ambrosianae—Third Saturday 
in month. President, Almon G. Merwin; 
secretary, James J. McCabe. 

The New York Latin Club—Last Sat- 
urday in month, at Hotel Albert, Univer- 
sity place and Eleventh street. Presi- 


dent, H. F. Towle; secretary, A. L. 
Hodges. 
Teachers’ Co-operative Building and 


Loan Association—Last Friday in month, 
166 East 60th street. President, Joseph 
G. Furey; secretary, Magnus Gross. 

Teachers’ Building and Loan 
Association—Last Friday in month, 
at Room 1001, Presbyterian building, 
Fifth avenue and 20th street. President, 
Andrew Whitside; secretary, R. B. 
Elliott. 

Engineers’ Association of the New 
York public schools—First Saturday in 
month, at Maennerchor hall, 207 East 
56th street. President, William Murphy; 
secretary, Charles W. Brundage. 

Engineer Janitors’ Association—Third 
Saturday in month at southeast corner 
85th street and Lexington avenue. Pres- 
ident, Ralph Baxter; secretary, Frederick 
Meyer. 


BROOKLYN. 


Brooklyn Principals’ Association— 
Third Saturday evening in month. Pres- 
ident, Charles O. Dewey; secretary, Fred- 
eric L. Luqueer. 

Brootlyn Teachers’ Association—Rep- 
resentatives meet third Monday in Sep- 


tember, January and May, public school 
No. 15. President, H. F. Towle; secre- 
tarv, Robert A. Robbins. 
Brooklyn Class Teachers’ organization 
President, John B. Cottrell; secretary, 
Mary F. Wright, public schcol No. 16. 
Class Teachers’ organization—Second 


Tuesday in May and October. 

Women Principals’ Assoclation—First 
Thursday in month, 131 #£4Livingston 
street. President, Miss Honor E. Quinn; 
secretary, Miss Emily G. Bridgham. 

Teachers’ Life Assurance Association— 
President, Charles E. Tuthill; secretary, 
Miss Mary B. Hatt. 


QUEENS. 


Principals’ Council of the borough of 
Oveens—Meets monthly. President, Wil- 
liam H. Carr; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Frank K. Montfort. 

Teachers’ Association of the borough 
of Queens—Fourth Saturdays of October, 
January and May. President, John F. 
Quigley; vecretary, Miss Elizabeth N. 


Jackman, 
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DEATH OF SUPT. E. H. JOHNSON. 


Superintendent Edwin Howard John- 
son, late of Chester, Mass., died at his 
home March 31, after an illness of about 
a week. Mr. Johnson was but thirty- 
two years of age but had won for himself 





* an enviable reputation as teacher and su- 


pervisor. He had taught in New York, 
Georgia, Connecticut and Vermont, and 
went to the Chester position less than a 
year ago, where tae work is of an exact- 
ing character, both physically and intel- 
lectually. He met the requirements ad- 
mirably, and won for himself many 
friends by his unfailing zeal, good judg- 
ment and ability. The loss is a severe 
one to the district. A widow and two 
boys survive nim. They will return to 
Mrs. Johnson’s old home in Cannons- 
ville, N. Y., to reside. 





PRIVILEGES OF THE N. E. A. 


In July, 6-10, the National Educational 
Association will meet in Boston for the 
first time in thirty-one years, in New 


England for the second time in its forty- 
six years. There are to be .25,000 in at- 
tendance. There will be evening ses- 
sions in the Mechanics’ Fair building, 
President Eliot of Harvard presiding 
There will be eighteen department meet- 
ings each forenoon, and each of these is 
really a National Educational Associa- 
tion in itself. No one can attend any of 
these meetings who is not a member of 
the association, and any one can who 
will join, paying $2.00. This not only 
admits to the meetings, but entitles one 
to the “Volume of Proceedings,” a book 
of more than 1,000 pages, and this year 
it will be the grandest single volume on 
education ever published. Membership 
also entitles one to a guide book of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, with six large maps, 
and beautiful illustrations, prepared by 
Edwin M. Bacon, by far the best guide 
book of Boston and vicinity ever pre- 
pared. It also entitles one to an equally 
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te Title. aie Publisher. é 

{igh V@PBCs.-cecreeceees coeensecceersceeeereesenes en Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1 25 
ere aniog GR ca ob < pine BURES 04609 9005560605 bo0e sree Bierwith trl ? ia . .80 
Italien and English Dictionary ...... ...--.....-e0005 en “ “ “ “ 3.00 
Spanish GFAMMAL. .-s+0eeeeeeeerceereerereer esse eceees “ ‘us “ 1.10 
An oglish GAMMA. 200 ccccescccccccevesssescerecess O. Newmann & Co., London. cites 
The blow frum Bebind.... Lee & Shepard, Boston. —_— 
Ronald CATDAQUBY.« +--+ -seeeererreeerereeee The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1.50 
Garden-M@BINg.... --c+e seecereees sereeere ~é “ “ “ “ 2.00 
Practical Garden BOOK.....sseseereeseeerececeeecceees “ “ “ “ 1.00 
The Pagan at the Se bahia ks de ens cakeceacen ; “ “ “ “ee 1,50 
Greater WasiAs>.osok5tosrdsee pee batwetheseneccecds cscs ; “ “ “ “ 8 00 
First Book Of FOreBtry.s..---eeeee cer cree eeseeeeecnes Roth Ginn & Co., Boston. 75 
Nature Study and LAfC.. ...- 20... eee ee cece ceeeeeneeees Hodge ” - “ 1.50 
General History of Commerce............ steeteeseees Weuvster “ “ “s 1.40 
Introduction to the History of Western Europe..... — “ “ “ . Leo 
Commercial G@TMAN.....0 0... cee ceeeeeenseeeeeeerens Kutner American Book Company, “ 1.00 
Essentials in Ancient Hist» EE ~ PE ERS FR ae Am Wolfson “ “ “ “ 1.50 
advanced French Prose Composition................ Francois * * ad “ £0 
Rech) TOCHY see. ces ceeeceeeeesececereees cee Laughlin & Wiilis Baker, Taylor & Co, - 2.00 
The Untitled Field...... PARDEE CED cedb dpe s vee cthnns loore J. B. Lippincott Co., a 1.50 
Birds in Their Battle OO BEAR. vous. vb cceccececeds Weed “ “ “ 2.50 
Macbeth... ..secccccceesceccccereeecees sacs coe evcecees Furness (Ed.) “ e “ 4.00 
Kindred of the WUG.......scseecereeeteee: eoseeeeees Roberts L. C. Page & Co., Boston. “ 2.00 
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LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 
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120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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Send for Reference took. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secured positions fortwo and one-half times as ma: y teachers in 19/2 as in any previous year! 
70 per cent. of these by direct recommendation. Enrol) now for |903. 7¥ y < 


Ruggery Building ie | 
COLUMBUS, Ohio 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 














t’ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE .ofe2032°". 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualffied teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. 
of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 


authorities in searc 


School 





The Beacon Teachers’ Agency .* .%* The Normal Teachers’ Agency 


The BOSTON NORMAL } Si." TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 62 


8 Beacon Street 


Boston 








beautiful guide book to literary Boston 
and vicinity, prepared by one of the most 
eminent literary men of the day. Each 
of these books is to be sold to those not 
members of the association for fifty 
cents. There are many other perquisites 
awaiting all members. When 25,000 
teachers come from 100 to 3,000 miles, 
paying car-fare and board, in addition to 
the membership fee, our citizens will cer- 
tainly appreciate the opportunity of get- 
ting all these privileges by the mere pay- 
ment of the $2.00. ‘loere is a commit- 
tee, with C. T. C. Whitcomb at tne head, 
empowered to take membership fees in 
advance, issuing certificates. Somerville 
ought to have 500 teachers and other 
citizens who will wish to avail them- 
selves of this privilege.—Somerville 
Journal. 











Here’s a veritable hit, a beautiful, soft, 
white, fragrant delicacy is Sozodont—the 
Standard Tooth-Powder. 

The United States delegate tothe Ninth 
International Anti-Alcohol Congress, 
now being held in Bremen, Germany, is 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Boston, Nass. 
Mrs. Hunt addressed the congress on the 
significance of scientific temperance in- 
struction in public schools as a preven- 
tive of alcoholism. 

The Holden Patent Book Cover com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., are again 
obliged for the twelfth year to increase 
their facilities: for manufacturing. 

During all the past twelve years each 
has shown a great growth over the for- 
mer, until now the demand for the “Hol- 
den Rook Cover” requires an enormous 








output. 1903 demand so far exceeds 
Same period of 1902. 
ECONOMY 
IN 
TRAVEL. 





A double berth in a tourist sleeper, Chicago 
to San Francisco, costs only $6. The service 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
Union Pacific line is comfortable and satis- 
factory, 

$93 for a ticket, Chicago to California, 
every day till June 16, 1903. 

Through tourist sleeper to San Francisco 
leaves Chicago at 10.25 P. M. daily. 

Folder on request. 

W. W. Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pase’r Agent, 


800 Washington St., Boston. 


HALF RATES TO FLOLKIDA. 
FOR SETTLERS AND HOMESEEKERS VIA SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Every Tuesday in March and April, 
tickets will be sold to settiers and home- 
seekers for one-half the regular fare 
plus $2.00, by the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, to Ellenton, Manatee, and 
7 “occas in Manatee county, Flor- 

a. 

Manatee county is on the west coast of 
southern Florida, well below the frost 
line, and is the most fertile region in the 
state. There are thousands of acres of 
rich land unoccupied and capable of pro- 
ducing from $500 to $1,200 an acre in 
early vegetables the first year they are 
cultivated. These lands sell for $45 to 
$150 an acre. Land not so good, but still 
very productive, sells as low as $15 an 
acre. 

A ten-year-old orange grove of five or 
ten acres in this county is a fortune. 

The climate, is delightful, and the re- 
gion wonderfully healthy. There are 
several progressive towns in the county. 

Tarpon fishing off this coast is the 
finest in the world. It is the true home 
of the tarpon. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Longsdorf, New England passenger 
agent, 306 Washington street, Boston; .J. 
L. Adams, general eastern agent, 1183 
Broadway, New York; or Charles B. 
Ryan, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 6t 


VARIETIES. 


Henley—‘I hear you have Dr. Akonte 
for your family physician now. Do you 
consider him a very skillful man?” 

Pek.—‘“I don’t know anything about his 
skill; I only know he’s a brave man. He 
came to see my wife last evening, and he 
actually asked her to show her tongue.” 








Mrs. Greene—‘I saw your son’s wife 
yesterday. How nice it is of her to call 
you mother.” 

Mrs. Gage—‘“It may be nice; but I’ve 
noticed it is only since she began to look 
so old she commenced to call me that.” 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOSIPMENDS, 


Tivoli, N. ¥.—WIll you kindly send me a recommendation or two for the position in our school which 
Miss Lathrop filled Jast year and Miss Greene this year, 8th grade and German. Miss Greene is most satis- 
factory, but we are unfortunate in this department that some one comes in and gets our teacher at &@ 
better salary. I suppose this is complimentary to yourself, for you send us such good teachers that they 
are wanted in other schools and we cannot retain them.—Principal C. W. TOWNSEND, March 23, 1903. ° 

Denver, Colo.—Your fayor received concerning the qualifications of Miss Bertha E. Wells of Gard- 
ner, Mass., to do the primary work in our summer school. I have written giving her the appointnient, 
and this action is taken wholly upon your recommendation, without waiting for special testimonial letters 
from her. I thank you for your promptness.—F RED Dick, former State Superinterdent, April 11, 1903. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


oar ) introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN - - : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, ‘ana Families 

and FOR EIGN superior Professors, Principais, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
tor every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tte Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new vorx 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and families, Advises parents about schools. - wh. oO. "pRaTT, Manages. 











até 


‘ : | with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges on 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying $60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.) HARRISBURG, PA. 
Send for our 


giving Mane, Salary Chart 


' EXGHANGE 
EDUCATORS chusetts’ record for the last fifty years. 


free to Leacners, 101 Tremont St., boston, Mass., and Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


Schermerhorn 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(H). Allentown, Pa. 
4 Asbburton Pl. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘ssss-ce's 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. FURLLAD L, Gic., wv ‘Lhird St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. SAN FAD CISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigau Boulevard. Los ANGELES, (al., 525 Stimson Block 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages vo aspiring teachers thao any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTEEN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 











— 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established 1855. 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 





OLDEST WEST OF THE HUDSON, 
Operatesine.ery State. Successiul teachers 
seeking positious or prowetiun are wanted 
immediately fur fa.i vacuncies. Manual tree. 





Boston, MAss.: 


MINNEAPULIB, 414 Century biag. 
DENVEK, Coi., 533 Looper Biag. 
SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde block. 





4.A.58€C0OT71 & CO., Props., 
2-A heacon St. oston. 
¥.M.C. A. Bldg., Los Angel 


Bend for Agency Manu&:. 








in that field. For full information write to 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


_ EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO, 











We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. | 





HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business oh Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpe. Drs Mornzs, lows. 





SHPSHSSSOSSSSOH POSS SSSHSOISH HOH S$ D> 3 POHGHGHOGHGHGHGFHOO999990908 
b4 Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


, in every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 
~~ 5 - aati scat ALVIN F. PEASE. 
yyy +s iii AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wenael. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No. 41 &. Oh St.. New York. 











AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(26th Year.) St. Louis, Mo. 


Teachers Want 











‘UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
monTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 











Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A, Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 








JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. LVII.—No. 17. 











Volume III..... 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 





HISTORY. OF EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A. M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


400 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 
desirable in a work complete in one volume. Jt contains much more 
matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char- 





acter. It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 

| learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 





Our List of School and College Text-books 


.... INCLUDES. .... 


Schwinn and Stevenson's Civil Govern-; Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
ment. (Complete . 

Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra. Bert’s First Steps. Books I., If., IIT. 

Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 

Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Lippincott’s Practicai Arithmetic. Chauvenet’s Plane aad Solid Geometry 

Patrick’s Lessons in Language. (Byerly Edition). 

Patrick's Lessons in Grammar. Key to Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid 


° Geometry (Byerly Edition). 
ae Primary History of United Chanvenet’s Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 
on). 
Chauvenet’s Trigonometry. 
Cutter’s Beginner’s Physiology 
Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 


Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 


Morris’s Elementary History of United 
States. 

Students’ History of 

States (Ad- 


Morris’s Young 
United States. 

Morris’s History of United 
vanced). 











Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers desirous of introducing new Text-books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 





J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 








OUR CLUBBING LIST.__ 


f* response to the many calls for other publications at elubbing rates, we 
havemad arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribes special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 
in combination. 

This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others, 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 

In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Ojfer No. 1. 





Sets Ge, o ctu te Vere ls +> bie i hlakbedcadiens $2.50 

A Se ol a a oh Or 1.00 

ZED SEs os sc nb vi Dw ss oa ckamateeeec ca é bees 2.00 

Publishers’ Price.............2.005- ir As¢ ae 5.50 

SD Pate. ochi nn i tk > eiitntincbihcatnae os wartie vdieo tb $4.50 
Offer No. 2. 

Comins OE TR 6 ko ok STR AYA $2.50 

RARER IR PE RE ES Sage Ta ig WINS ral a pa NDE 1,00 

Review of Reviews...........eeeeeee. ‘edb’ Kho ko Bhot 2.50 

Publishers’, B00 vi 00ecccs sc cvtereservesovcce radar 6.00 

ee ee ee a eee er rer eS reer ce $4.50 
Offer No. 3. 

eT NO, eRe) sete 0 ons paced et nent $2.50 

EE EDIE EE EIS te ee a 1 SEE a ea) eee 1.00 

ee eee |S), Sink wena tb dake bes ile 0 Cub omeans 3.00 

PDLSeRS WOO 5k I aT ATG oe 6.50 

ee Pw hs eh oi) Asay yd Poel eda ie Fa, gare $4.50 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


last named magazine in each offer :— Regular Price 


bk tae) SRM PRERENDER TTR OEEES > EOL Ee $3.00 
DEO O A LAA LESTTT CO TOPRE TE DOP 3.60 
eT Sob s oi bodes ova chap OVO tS ab awk ose: 4.00 
Oe A ei ee rer yer rere oe 2.50 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 


Clubbing subscription rates to other publications will be given upon 
application to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
29-A Beacon St... Boston, Maas. 








FOR BIRD DAY. 


“WINGS AT REST.” 


A practical and popular dialogue for 
Bird Day Exercises in the Schoolroom, 


It is adapted for Grammar and Intermediate 
grades, and very effective in presentation. 


Single Copies, . . 5 cents 
[a eee... «0.4 eee” 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon St. 43 East 19th St. 378 Wabash Ave. 





“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
[t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 
With this thought and object in view, CHILD STUDY OF THE CLassics has been written. 


In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 


as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addjtion to any list of books for supplemen- 


tary reading. 


Boards, [llustrated. . .. Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
378 Wabash Ave. 43 East roth St. 29-A Beacon St. 











JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 


BOSTON: 
378 Wabash Ave. 


29 A Beacon St. 








Fducational /nstitutions. 


PAPAL ~~ 
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GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


Report of Committee of Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. - 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
43 East 109th St., New York. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITS. 





QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FirouBuRG, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joww @. Taowrpaon, Princine!. 








Any Information. COLLEGES. 
COMPANY (S) 3+ New York. v| ~ . 
= 9 NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

om ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

G. H. BaRtTuexrt, Principal. 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

their spare time to soliciting orders gure NORMAL SOHUOL, Buroxwaren, Mass. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


Goon LEOTUBKRS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer and Teachers’ Institutes. 





UNIVE RSPLEY Y Write for Catalogues, 
. * Price-List, »* 
PUBUASELING}"rrrccres'| Domes Game pas EES @usao™ 
, 27-29 West 23d St. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<-~—| )y ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe 
ee = 0 bs Vb 06 BOSTON, MASS. for the advancement of art education, and trait- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter S8t., ton. 
W ted " | @TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamincHam, Mass. 
all 5 TEACHERS | S For women only, Especial attention is called 
who are willing to devote a part of | logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 

: awh. - th 
for our educational publications to} Principal “~™ * Bt Ree 
write us for particulars. 
and furnish all necessary supplies| 
free of cost. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
20-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


Address InsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


